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The 


‘Tue Court of Inquiry’s interim report con- 
ceded to the railwaymen three points of 
substance. It held that the State having 
nationalised a “ public utility of first impor- 
tance”’ is under an obligation to ensure that 
its employees shall receive wages which are 
‘fair and adequate . . . no worse than. . . in 
i comparable industry.” It found that there 
was no “real force or substance” in 
Transport Commission’s argument that it ts 
absolutely precluded by statute from paying 
wages which would result in a deficit in any 
particular year. Finally, by recommending 
‘‘critical re-examination’ of wages, the 
Court admitted by implication that an in- 
crease is essential. With this backing, and 
the Minister’s assurance that the Govern- 
ment * accepted ” the findings —the implica- 
tion being that an extended deficit might be 
wccumulated—the N.U.R. naturally sought 
the promise of a definite increase before 
issuing “ No Strike” orders which 

bers might otherwise ignore. 

Strike or no strike, problems remain. The 
railways, in fact, are in a position not. dis 
similar from that of the coal mines before the 
General Strike, when a State subsidy was 
the only, though temporary, alternative to 
depressing the miners’ standard of life. The 
plain fact 1s that by saddling the Transport 
Commission with a heavy first charge of 
compensation interest and also with 


the 


tne 
‘public obligations” previously imposed on 


Real Railway Problem 


But 


over 


the old railway companies—all this without 
regard to road competition—the State left no 
choice between low wages and losses—not 
made good “taking one year with another.” 
That being so, there is an overwhelming 
case for saying that the Treasury must tem- 
porarily foot the bill: strike threats apart, it 
would be intolerable that the State should 
demand of railwaymen acceptance 
unfairly wages while the holders of 
guaranteed ‘Transport stock cash their 
coupons irrespective of the troubles of the 
lines. But this is a make-shift, not an 
ultimate solution: railway finance must 
later be rationalised. Can the 
‘Transport Commission do it in terms of the 
railways alone? Something can, and 
should, be done urgently to improve operat 
ing efficiency—not merely by pruning 
redundant staff at small stations or curtailing 
otiose passenger porterage, but by improv- 
ing (at the cost of heavy capital investment 
The 
will clearly have to be 
‘ncouraged to close hopelessly uneconomic 
branch lines and to frame its tariffs, both for 
goods and passengers, with greater flexi- 
bility, taking more account of actual mile- 
costs on various routes 
Resolute and speedy action in such direc- 
and this probably entails the invigor- 
ilion and technical reinforcement of the 
Railway Executive—is certainly required 


low 


sooner OF 


trucks, locomotives and rolling stock 
Commussion, too, 


tions 


can it close a gap estimated at 
£20 milhons annually? Hardly, 
unless the cost of reasonable wages for the 
railwaymen is to be passed on to railway- 
users in the shape of a general increase of 
charges. Yet the effect of such a policy 
would be to drive more traffic on to our 
already congested roads and thus to depiete 
the railways’ operating re rhe 
circle is vicious: with the Transport Com- 
mission clamouring for enlarged subsidy, 
Parliament would be under intense pressure 
to vote hundreds 


venues 


of millions for new roads 

it the expense of agricultural land 
There are three, and only three courses 
open: (1) Traffic can be driven back to the 
railways by a drastic increase in taxation on 
road vehicles and their fuel—a policy which 
t Tory Government would almost certainly 
reject, and which (carried to indiscriminating 
extremes) would be a somewhat crude dis- 
tortion of transport economi In the 
name of free competition and the principle 
that “cheapest transport is best transport,” 
the railways can be allowed 
until all that remain are trunk 

fitable “* dense 
desperate remedy which 
tial needs of the Defen Departments) 
would involve a road-building programme of 
istronomical cost and a revolutionary change 
movement (3 


tomary methods of 
| transport by public carriers can be re- 


» wither away 
line: nd pro- 
traffic” suburban services—a 


part from poten- 


im cu 


Roa 








% 
nationalised, and a Transport Authority given a 
fresh chance to effect real co-ordination of traffic 
between road and rail 


The third course would be far the wisest. Iti 
not a question of “ feather-bedding ”’ railwaymen 
or rail Managemenis at the expense of traff 


which should economically go | road TI 
N.U_R make it 


the imperative need for 


will have to members fa 


getting rid of many 


traditional practices as we redund 


ancies; and capital investment calls for more 
Vigorous and progressive management at al! 
levels. ‘The point is that only a single Authorit 


ruling a completely integrated transport system 


can decid NI h method of onveyance j 
“ econom i balancing private advantage with 
public int t. ‘The socialisation of all publi 
transport is the only way to avoid, on the « 
hand, unregulated congestion and chaos on th 
roads and, on the other hand, perpetuation of 
the conditios on the railways which led th 
N.U_R. to threaten a challenge of b ‘ngth 
Labour’s Farm Policy 

The La I Party th VeCK PU ished the 
first instalment of its revised agricultural policy 
n good time for the pending bye-election in 
South Norfolk The report deals mainly with 


marketing and with the proposed restoration of 


buying of both home 
plies It propos 
Ministry hould be 
ion of tn pro} ted 
bulk bur 
Ministry ’ 


bull and imported su; 


that “an appropriate 
put in charge of the super 


boards wd commis 


: } i 
hi ti Le) 


jon The words “an 


iny 


approprial will presumably I 


lucidated when the Labour Party publishes its 
full px y in ir weeks’ tin The Co 
opera Party has been king for the estab 
lishment of Ministry of Consumption,” with 
rath wicl powelr whereas the Conservatives 
tand fe wing the Food Ministry with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, which is obviously bad 
from the mer tandpoint. It looks as if 


the I abou Party will c ther a cept the Co 


yperali project, perhaps tn a modified form 
w restore an independent Food Ministr: The 
present proposals include appointment of one 
ihird of the members of the Milk Marketing 


Board and of the proposed Potato Board by the 


They also provide for 
he establishment of a trading Grain Commi 


ml lo a tx ole buye Oo; wheat at a 


pruarant [ ind also to regulate the trade 
fh coarse gt ithout bull purel SC A Live 
tock Cor ion, with a national system of 
public! ‘ battow is to purchase and 
grade all ta oficred for sale and to be 
respon for me mport: Chere is to be a 
regulatu ! Comoniussi ind an amended 
Wool Mari Board; and the British Sugai 


(awpora I b com lely nmalionaisea 


based on bulk 


ol rationing, and on guaran 


The plan reneral | buying 
without I ‘ i 
pric pret 


deficirenc 1 It is meant 


| | 
teed rem o the Tory plan of 
wherevei por 


The 


* Union will certainly object to 


sible, to arran 
National Farmer 


it; but it may he 


Producers’ Co operatives 


attractive to farmers who are 


up im arms against the sweeping away of the 
guaranteed prices in the name of “free enter 
prise The South Norfolk election should 


furnish some test of its popularity 


Shop Stewards, Unions and Employers 


A weck ago it looked as if a major storm was 


biowing up over the position of shop stewards 


in the engineering industry. But during the 
week-end the Standard Motor Corporation came 
te terns with the trade unions, and these terms 
have now been endorsed by the shop stewards 
and by the men who have been on strike. It is an 


important factor that both this dispute and the 


imultaneous trouble at B.E.A. occurred in estab- 
lishments standing outside the Engineering Em 


yers’ Federation, which has its own agreement 


th the trade unions concerned. One main 
issue is that of the extent of the right of con- 
10OTS O8 hop steward who are uid by the 


firm 


gric’ ances 


to spend their time dealing with workshor 
another, les: 


ickground, is that of the authority of : 


directly raised but alway 
in the 0 nc P 


yards and shop committees in relation to trade 


union officials and executs The trace 
unions, and not the shop stewards, are the boc 
hich ent into formal agreement with 


the employers’ federations; but when a firm 
ount, th 
} 


bargains collectively on its own ac 


workshop representatives necessarily hai 

greater say and may claim a degree of independ 
ence which trade unions and their officials ar 
unwilling to allow them. Indeed, the entire 


position of shop stewards and works committ 

though they operate formally under union 
authority, is ambiguou especially when 
national agreements either do not exist or need 
onsiderable adaptauon to match them to the 


circumstances of a particular firm. Obviously, 
militancy will find its 
the workshops, and industrial pacifism in trade 


j 
most favourable milieu in 


emergent conflicts of 
tion have been patched uy 
trouble, mainly because most 


union office So far, the 


yurisan wiinout too 


much 
not wanted to take the risks of a showdown. But 
t any time magor c nflicts may occur; there are 
plenty of firms that would jump at the chance of 


‘ 
firms nay 


breaking the shop stewards’ power if th 
thought the y could pull it off. 
The B.E.A. Dispute 

It would be insane to suggest that thi th 
purpose of British European Airway The Au 


ways Corporations have a creditable record ol 


improving Management over the last few year 
and are reasonably well served by their own form 


f negotiating machinery, the National Joint 
Council tor Civil Air Transport and its sub 
idiary panels, in which shop stewards play a 
part. The B.BE.A, management, in fact, had a 


rtain amount of ju ufication on their side when 
determined to exercise managerial discip 

incident 

* flagrant 


over an which they not unreasonably 


called defiance of ment. 


When, however, 
ultation with the National Joint Council, the 


manage 
without apparently any con 


insisted on a new and notably tacticss form of 


he ’ 
ne Gismissea 


contract to be ign d by each of t 
ngineers who desired re-engagement, they wer 
obviously courting trouble. In the 


trade unions have insisted on the withdrawal of 


event, the 


this new contract and its replacement by a form 
of engagement to be drawn up by both sides of 
the National Joint Council. A little more care 

and consultation—in handling the re-engage 


ment of the dismissed men could have avoided 
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the unfounded suspicion that B.E.A. wer 

ing to climinate shop steward As it 1s. that 
suspicion exists and will linger. It has been 
increased by the decision, tactically very 


questionable, not to re-engage Mr. Peters, the 
particular shop steward about whose activiti 
the dispute first arose. If B.E.A. are justified in 





their belief it Mr. Peters is no more than a 
trouble-maker and a nuisance, they would per 
haps have been wiser to accept at its face value 
the undertaking of good behaviour which he, lik 
he other men applying for re-engag 

en, and to invite the National Joint ¢ i] te 
consider any situation which might ar if and 

I acts of “industrial misconduct 
Afro-Asian Conference 

Twenty-five “sovereign” States are being 


invited by the five Colombo Powers to an Afro- 


Asian Conference in Indonesia at the end of 
April They extend from the Gold Coast to 
Japan; all the Arab States are included—-unhap 
pily at the expense of excluding Isrzei; th 


ration, | 
Ethiopia and 


Central African Fede 


Sudan, Gold Coast, 
invited as the independent part of Atri 30 
Vietnam nd, 


only obvious 


Iran and South 
The 


is common to all these nations is 


and 


North 
more significantly, China. 

that 
shane tine thas , on ther rejected 
ih tiey nave in one way or anotner rejectec 


colonialism 


lactor 
and racialism; and these two sub- 

will certainly be high on the 
Ihe five Prime Ministers who met | 
Indonesia stated that the 


Agenda. 








ast week in 


acceptance 


tion DY any country would in no way 


one 


involve or even imply any change in its view of 


the status of any other country, and tha tne 


had also borne in mind the principle that the 


form of government and the way of life of any 
one country should in no way be subject to inter- 
ference by any other.” Most of the States that 
ure invited to the Conference will certainly try 
to discover common ground between themselves 
and Communist China, however ardently the 
reject Communism. Many of them are still not 

mmitted”’; the Seato Powers have the 
upport only of and 


Siam and the Philippines, 

a half-hearted kistan The 
the Colombo Premiers in calling this 
Conference is to extend the area and influence 
“uncommitted ” countries, and so, in Mr. 


“ ord 


acceptance by Pa 


Dyect ol 


of the 
to enlarge the “area of peace 
The Assassination of President Remon 
1950 1952. five fe 
“strong men” were popularly 


their r 


and 


the presidency of spective countrie 


em, Vargas in Brazil, Velasco Ibarra in 
Ecuador, Ibanez 


4 col 
ala Ga Laat 


in Chile, Peron in Argentina 


and Remon in Panama, made solemn promises 
ututional method 


to abide by con duri 


ig their 


terms in ofhce. Since their election, two have 


suffered a violent death—Vargas and Remon: 


two have led their countries into 


t Ibarra 
Peron alone is sull securely in power. 


serious con- 
Ibanez. 
Presi 
dent Remon never actually held the presidency 
4 Panama before 1952, but he had been the 
acknowledged ‘ King-maker”’; and practically 


nce he 


— 
itutional crisis—Velasco and 


1 
all th fice 


ACC 


i 
presidents who held of 
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became Chicf of Police in 1947 owed their posi- icy is to form a Christian Democratic Party varicty it a » uncommitted Gaullists 
tion—and aiso their eventual downfall—to him. ‘o fight Peron in the next general election, That like André Malraux, are now joining the Men 
During his two years in office, President Remon the nigger in the wood-pile ae camp. Mendes-Fran avisers, Row 
managed to drive government corruption out ol r ‘ fe civided tes . .% +r 
ight, if not out of existence. He also gained >; . ; play 
onsiderable popularity by securing an A 1S or ° — -< , I “9 ore ‘ on ve ae ms 
in royalties for the use of the Canal from th Things to Come h are Mal = Pree ve i ts 
U.S. and an increase in wages for the Pana Our Pa Correspondent wri f bran L’Exf lefeat on a po ur issuc 
anian workers of the United Fruit Company. “¢ year ended in an atmosphere of economic and _ Opposition 
Remon did not have to stretch constitutional ©*P4nsion and political contusion. Preliminary For f MA r, the Govern 
methods to the extreme limit of Velasco Ibarra P!duction figures for November, released last lent \ ty to choose either 
ind Ibaiiez. By various means—and notably >” irday, show an index of 161, a rise of 9 point ts ba i On I lay the 
through his | { ontacts in the police force ores November, 1953; and the overall production \ n I i Sev il Bude econ 
_ URE _ mandy Contacts in I increase during 1954 was in the neighbourhood of artes , | ' lealis with 
he controlled the five major parties of the country per cent. Certain sectors of the economy th m eins , , ' , a. 4 
ind therefore governed virtually without opposi notably the coal industry—are passing through a ’ well , alia isa * hol Cher int in 
tion. His assassination is probably not due critical phase; but this was more than balanced ddit ; i. th ffi r> this 
lirectly to political motives but to his activities by the expansion in refined petrol and electri ome tall , ns pool and the Saar; th 
which made him many unforgiving enemies dur power. With unemployment now less than 200,00 Tunisian Agreements, now on the verge of com 
ing the five years before he became President. With price stable, and with personal incomes, in pletion, which will certainly .recei\ trong criti 
vestment§ and especially dividend rising m 1 finally. Indo-China. where the recent 
; : teadily, prospects for 1955 seem excellent ores : Ames mn economic id has 
LATIN AMERICA Despite the decision, last week, to lift import ed ete + ‘Cnedie none French theising 
Peron and the C.1LS.C. restricuons on a turther range ol products (bring intere Much will depend on the frame of mind 
ing the proporuon of trade liberalised to p f the Denu hen ¢ return after ten days 
Ihe conflict between President Peron and th nt.) industry is generally confident 
Catholic Church has brought to the surface on Meanwhile. there are no ground r compla 
f the most important developments in Sout! ency Details of the balance of external pay 
American politics since the end of the war—th nents for the franc zone in the first semester of NEW YORK 
truggle for the control of inter-American trad 1954, published last week, show a positive balan ; 
union Al present there are four large con t $77 million, and the rat tf progr was in A Code tor Comics 
federation the C.T.A.I (Confederacion d reased during the second mester But thi Our N York Correspondent rite (Com 
Crabajadores de America Latina) led by Vicente creditor balance is purely nominal, since it in ostensil purged of undue sex or sadism and 
Lombardo Toledano and _ affiliated to th cluded direct American aid ($212 million) and with th il of approval of the recently formed 
W.F.T.U.; the anti-Communist O.R.LT. (Or- offshore and “ infrastructur payments ($284 Comics Code Authority, have for the first time 
ganizacion Regional Interamericana de ‘Trabaja million Ihe actual commercial balan showed this week appeared on the new tands here 
dore iffiliated to the LC.F.T.U.; the Peronist 4 deficit of $119 million—admittedly an improve Modelled on the voluntary control principle 
\.T.L.A.S. (Asociacion de Trabajadores Latino- ment over the corresponding period last year tablished by the film industry many years ago 
americanos) set up in Mexico in 1952; and, lastly when the deficit was $314 million, but sull large the Authority was set up by the comics publisher 
the Latin American branch of the Catholi nough to cause anxiety in view of the fact that themselves in an effort to allay further criticism 
C.L.S.C. (Confederacion Internacionale de Syndi 1955 can be expected to show a sharp drop in of their product lwenty-cight of the thirty-one 
its Chrétiens) with headquarters in Utrecht direct dollar aid. In fact, as intelligent criti ire major com publishes ire members of the 


Both the Peronist A.T.L.A.S. and the Catholic beginning to observe, the Premier’s attempts to Comics Magazine Association of America, the sol 


C.LS.C. are hostile to U.S. Capitalism he trim the unproductive fringes of French industry upporter of the Authority. Th publishers pro 
Peronists have aimed at organising workers in have so far made little headway: firms operating du 'S per nt. of the 60,000,000 comic boob 
the industrial and mining districts, while the at under 50 per cent. capacity still represent, as published each month. The Code Administrator 
Catholics have tried to recruit the peasantry they did last May, 7 per cent. of the total Charles F. Murphy, who resigned as a New York 
heir programme strongly endorses agrarian re In view of this, M. Mendés-France’s approach City magistrate last October | to take his present 
form, against the interests of the landowning ing Cabinet reshuffle, which will take pla next b In the three montl in tt duntary 
lasse Hence the G.LS.C. leaders have found week when he returns from Italy, is of great in { is agreed upon, Mr. Murphy tall have 
themselves persecuted —like the leader of portance. M. Edgar Faure, ii appears, has finall tudied the drawings and texts for 440 issues du 
\.T.L.A.S.—in Venezuela, Colombia, Nicaragua wreed to lea the Rue de Rivoli for the Quai to be distributed in th oming mont hes 
ind, since the fall of Arbenz, in Guatemala d’Orsay, and Mendeés-France will at last | ibl rep nt 285 different publication More than 
In Chile, early in 1954, Catholic priests and mem to supervi economic affau directly Ch ne hundred stor have been rejected and fi 
bers of the C.LS.C. led a delegation of peasant irangements have not yet been mpl i uusand individual drawings have been returned 
from La Molina to demand higher wages and he still hopes to induce the Socialists to join t for revision in conformity to th ode lo en 
tter working conditior The incident was fol Government; but since the clum nferen ure that chang ordered ar ricd it, all 
lowed by some violence, during which a priest wa mechanism employed by the French Socialists u lrawings approved by the Authority are micro 
beaten and jailed. The landowners’ reaction wa leciding every major issue would inyvol a lor filmed 1 permanent record Ihe penalty tos 
to accuse the C.LS.C. of being under the control delay, M. Mendés-France will probably preter ring 1 mendations will be expulsion from 
of the Communist Party without stopping to con irry out two reshuffle one next week and on the publishe: i ion All books 1 luced 
ider that most of its leadership con from iter March 31, when hi pecial momic .’ idherent th de will carry the Authorit 
religious organisations, in particular the Jesuit powers come to an end and when (it is hoped * sta np of a ptabilit 
Order. By the middle of 1954, the C.I.S.C. had he will have something more substantial to shov Mr. Murphy said last we that he is particu 
ucceeded in capturing most of the rural area the Socialists than he has at present lar nxious 1 imuinate { it instruction in 
where the allegiance of the peasantry to th All this, of course, is based on the assumption tl mmission of crime : iS prosser 
Church had been an obstacle to th tivities Of that the Government will survir It may be, a fort tf horror, terror and = violen I} 
the Socialist trade union M. Beuve-Mery, the director of Le Monde, wrot Authorit will al bluc-per j facia 
As for Argentina, since the death of Evi Pero last week, that M. Mendés-France, having saved listortions and objectionabl ivertising Mor 
has returned to what he call the first principle the Auantic Alliance, can now safely be dropped lothing for feminin haractes nd redu 
of Justicialism that 1 i poli of widespread in favour of a more conventional “ Western tion in thew cur may also be at i, ?} 
ycial and onomic reform His recent mo poliucian, such as Pinay or René Mayer Cet f influence in life toda uld | ud to 
7 to legalise divorce and grant identical legal itu tainly the political ude is running against hin iuse delinquency Mr. Murphy declared, cer 
to legitimate and illegitimate children broughthim ‘This tendency seems to be confirmed by the in tail not comic books alon H iewed th 
» immediate conflict with the official Church creasing unity on the Righi, which began with | pr nt clean-uy impaign, however, as a luabl 
Vv hierarchy Peron retort was to name thre th A.R.S.-Independent Congr early in flort in improving the tone and taste of children 
. bishops and twenty-three priests as being “or December. These Right-wing moves are, how reading matter. He also warned that the task of 
ganised to subvert public order”. They all belong ever, themselve reating a reaction on the Lett re-educating comic book artists and writers might 


to the militant Left wing of the C,LS.C., who not only Left-wing Catholi of the Mauria be slow 





After the 


lrooffera 

onents. Thi 
Int, appealed a) 
the doctrine that 
poliucal jargor 

, he has 

rauh 


caring 
Chi hw 


garda) 


M« mics 


hington ; by backing the 


while at th ame Ulbe using h: 


both wn ran ind the rest of Europe, 


on hi reluctant Nat Colleague th 


early talks with the Soviet Union? 


niortunately, two factors have emerged 


rif 


Me 
} France fur 
hay had the eflect of 


his calculation ] the first plac 


formulated this strategy; 


disturbing th 


pokesmen hastened t 
when the Fr 


e if lel beg 


WOUG 


pomt out 


nch deciston was stull 
le to hoy c ior a 
Par: 
Mende: 


idenufication of his 


Luropean conleren once the 


had been ratihed. Secondly, M 


Pranc ill-or-nothing own 


with those of the Paris Treaties 
the 


use) has left 


political fortunes 


to say nothing of parhamentary tactics he 
much less 
than at any 


ume during his premiership. It is by no means 


him in a 


county 


vas driven to 


ecure position in his own 


rtain that his opponents have either the desire 


or the means to bring hm down immediately 


But hu 


been 


romantic appeal to popular opimon has 
and from now on 
ofhce 
Thus, whatever 
Mende: 
tronger 


at least temporarily, lost 


he will have to manoeuvre to 


hike 


ihe 


remain im 
any other French Premier 
ittitude of the Russians M 
grown weaker, not 
Western colleagues, 


he wa 


France 
his 
and is probably less able than 


has 1S$-a-vU18 


i month ago to take a strong muitiative in 


the tace of either inertia or hostility from the 


other Nato Powers 

Nevertheless, th 
flicker of 
the situation even more recent than the decision 
of the French Assembly: it is Mr. Malenkov’'s 
New Year message to the West. The most signifi- 
cant fact about this message is that, speaking after 
Treaties, Mr. Malen- 
talks True, he 
True Loo, he did 
not refrain from observing that the West, by its 


situation 1S without its 


not 


opportunity there 1s one factor in 


the ratification of the Pari 
kov did not rule out Four-Power 


did not specifically invite them 


German policy, was making them as difficult as 
The tact that on New Year's 
Davy he was uncompromising and 
discouraging than his official spokesmen had been 


possible remain 


notably less 


while West German rearmament remained in the 
balance 

Here, then, is perhaps a 
British official policy 
that 
objective 


pomt s« ored for 


which has always claimed 


genuine negotiations with Moscow are its 
and that those negotiations cannot take 
place until the Wes 
itself as a viable strategic 


Malenkov’s words offer a 


tern alliance tablished 
But if Mr 
endorsement 
for thar view, they also present Sir Anthony Eden 
Month 
of the West is 
melting away, and the ultimate balance of mili- 


has c 
grouping 
hint of 


with a challenge of terrifying moment 
by month, the atomic supremacy 


iary force 1s thus shifting in favour 


Simultan 


of the East. 
ously, the political strategy of London 


Paris Treaties 


uhication 
mane ; t} 
problem; and that there was, for a 


that Me 


all-German 


lony 1 
sid hav 
return for, say 


rman 


real possidult COW WO 


free elecuons in 
ol Cy 
Paris Treaties 
that the 


efiective 


ten 
But 
ratified (we as 


year guaranties neutrahlisatk 

are, in effect 
Conseil d’Ftat 
last-minute 
imited 


At the : 


now that tne 


sum 


will 


not obstruction 


impose any 


the possibility of a ind neutralised Ger 


many 8 ime time, the award 
of tull sovereignty to the Federal Republi 
vides Mr. Malenkov with both the incentive 


the first begimning ot 


arcely Cxisi 
pro- 
and 
an opportunity to offer a 
West German Chancellor reunification on Soviet 
terms. In return for 
(germany 


1 substantial guarantee that 


thus reunited, would not threaten the 


ecunty of her Eastern neighbours, those term 


might he irresistible 
held with any likelihood 
ure from them the strategi 


that We 


domination 


enough to prove 
to be 
will se 


generous 
li talks, then, are 

that the We 
dvantage of 

not fall under Soviet 

held quick! The 

best 


ensuring st Germany dn 
they must be 
‘T reaties, having 
that existed in the 
foreseeable future of uniting Germany peacefull 
have, 


Par is 
destroyed the chance 


paradoxically, made it a matter of prime 
importance for both Britain and France that Ger- 
many tor the present stays divided 
in tact only from an 


i stroke of Soviet diplomacy 


Unification 
can come now ict of war or 
But a permanent 

divided Germany, 


however necessary its 


the 


con 


tinuing division may be to 


Western neighbours, 


Security of 1s 
terrifying pros- 
pect, unless the military preparations of the two 
Republics are 


must be a 


subject fo supervision by 
respective allies and, if possible 
agreement 

It is thus clear that M. Mendés-France’s hope 
of a May conference is of far more than propa- 
ganda importance 


then 
to Four-Power 


and if he is too weak to carry 
his alles to the conference table unaided, Britain 
has the strongest possible reasons to help him 
Nobody 
ittend 


would 
with the desire to strike 
a bargain; or if they did, whether 
any longer be formulated which is worth strik- 
But the successful conference 
hould not be enurely written off. Mr. Malenkov 
has significantly left the ajar, German 
rearmament has been made a constitutional! pe 
sibility by the Paris Treaties, but it is not yet a 
fact. Even Dr. Adenauer, gravely embarrassed 
is he is by the hardening opposition of the West 
(serman Social Democrats to the arming of a 
divided Germany, may be prevailed on to hold 
his hand while the Four Power: 
attempt to reach 
Su Anthony 
moment a 


know whether the Russians 
such a conference 
a bargain can 


ing chance of a 


door 


make one more 
a limited agreement. 

Eden's responsibility is at this 
very great one. Western statesmen 
have always sought to allay their peoples’ fears 
of an arms race by the assurance that the military 
organisation of the West was to be regarded as 
the prerequisite of negotiations for co-existence 
with the East. The has now arrived 
when the value of that assurance can be put to 
the test 


moment 


If the Russians are prepared to talk 
at all about the problems arising from the per- 
manent separation and sovereignty of the two 
Germanies—and they, after all, continue to have 
a great mterest in trying to negotiate lmits on 
an arms race between the two Germanies—they 
will probably talk now, before the Wehrmacht 


and the Luftwaffe are actually recreated. What is 


Statesman a 


that, if the West delay any lony 


whatever relative strength the eft 


have succeeded 1n creat 
mce allows the mouilitarisatior 
public to go beyond the point 
an be realistix 
left t 


i German arm 


Dedijer and Djilas 


Orica 


deavoured to minimise 
Dedijer-Dyilas affair, a 


matter, much exaggerated ab: 


spokesmen in Belgrad 
the mmportar 


erting that it 


ance be 


f the Republic 
ted Pre: 


not 


ind } 
dent of the National 
held such high 
i Member tl 


lito, and a leading mei 


have 
i al ( 
niral Committee; and both Dyula 
had been intimate colleagues of ‘Tit 
Communist movement and in the 
Both ary 
a c p 
Now 


strictly 


highly imiclligent 


OnViction ind acve 


both men hav: 

disciphned inner gi 

Communists, 1 i neinous 
hifted their platform trom ins 
the Party [he sin 
ntrary to the official line, them, 
but to publish them. ‘To breach the unity of the 
Party in this way is as bad a British 


not to hola view 


nor to discu: 
violating the 
Cabinet's rules of collective 


The 


responsi ility 
Yugoslav Communist Party is unique. Its 
mall group of extremely 
together in 
ir underground 
of the which an 
st fanatical determination to liberate 
for Communism was linked 
passionate patriotism. Throughout 

terrible fight for independence, political di 
ussion ran parallel with organisation, 

ind px discussion 

battic 


rcle consists of a 


men bound loyalty by thei 


truggle and their 


partisan war, in 
Yug 


with an 


military 
liuical 1s aS heated as the 
In such conditions u 
Dedijer 


himself wa 


ic strictest disciy line 
essential, and 
iry that he 
irly in the 


his order 


reveals in hi 
demoted by 
struggle for' failing to carry 
At the same ume the partisan leader: 
had great faith in the Soviet 
unequalled in their devotion to it 
fore, Ru: 


War 
Tito 


out 


Union and were 
When, there 
ia tried to subjugate Yugoslavia, a break 
inevitable and a difficult f 
political ideas became necessary. Since then the 
Party has been trying to est iblish its own | 
lar form of Communism 
what 


Vas readjustment of 
articu- 
ind internal discussion 
direction it should take 
Decisions had to be made while the country was 
confronted with extremely difficult economic con- 
ditions, and th 


has centred on 


se demanded a solution which did 
not necessarily square with Party theory. Within 
the Communist Party there arose differences of 


VICWS a 


its leaders struggled with political idea 


as thev tried to evolve their own brand 
Communism 

The CTiSIS 
shall be 


peedily it 


not simply as to 
democracy in Yugoslavia or how 
shall be brought about, but as 1 
whether the unity and discipline of the Party 
hall be maintained. That is why the crisis j 
regarded as strictly internal and Edvard Kardelj, 
acting President in Tito’s absence and generally 
iccepted as his successor, attacked Dedijer 
Djilas in terms 


whether thei 
more 


and 


that go far bevorid normal 
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political polemics. Even so, Yugoslavia’s present 
lignment with the West prevents this matter 
trom being regarded solely as an internal affair 
Public opinion in the democracies accepts Yugo- 
lavia as a potential ally, partly no doubt becau 

it Lelieves that her particular form of Com 
munism has thrown off the worst features of the 
i e State and should slowly advance toward 
political democracy. In fact, the reaction of the 
West to the crisis shows that it is beginning t 
id Yugoslavia by democratic standards, whil 
fs reactions to similar internal disputes in u 

Iron Curtain countries is very different. In th 

public opinion is correct; since the break witl 
the Comintorm, and more particularly since 1950 
there has been a new atmosphere of freedom in 
Yugoslavia ‘he conduct of the present affair 
hows that. Djilas has been living comfortabl: 


on a generous pension; he came freely to see me 
n my hotel in Belgrade last autumn and hi 


views have recently been transmitted uncensoied 
After some delay the case has been reported in 
the Yugoslav press, and although Dedijer and 
Djilas are being interrogated by the public prose 

itor, and the former has been deprived of hi 


parliamentary immunity 
to the 


ind is accused of propa 


ganda hostile he 


State, has not yet been 
irrested 
Nevertheless, Djilas contends that there h 
been a retreat from the new freedom. Policy a 


laid down by Party congresses is to diminish the 


iutocratic powei of the Party, to substitute per 


uasion for dictation, to curtail its centralised 
power and to devolve political responsibility on 
to Parliament and the local councils, and to 
give the workers industrial power through th 
democratisation of nationalised industry. All this 
was proceeding. In Parliament, particularly in 


lively 
proposals emanating from the Central Committ 


its committees, discussion has been ind 


have been subject to searching criticism and 
onsiderable amendment Decentralisation of 
industry has given so much power to worker 

councils at factory level that some of the advan- 
tages of large-scale organisation have been lost 
Compulsory collectivisation of agriculture has 
ended, and the peasant left free to marl hi 
wn produce. Finally, there has been a liberalisa 
tion of the judiciary and the power of the police 
has been curtailed 


Is there any justification for the assertions of 
Dedijer and Djilas that the trend of liberalisauon 
has been halted, and for their claim that gr 


political and personal freedom 1s needed 11 the 


alter 


gains of the revolution are to be held? Last 
September Djilas told me that he considered 
tate of “political stagnation” had been reached 
and this view he recently repeated. He contends 
that full freedom of discussion is essential 


solution of Yugoslavia’s economic and political difh 
culties, but that the Communist 
not allow it and be 
They have, therefore, stopped short of political 


at the top can- 


sure of remaining in power 


freedom. Although Dyilas put these views to me 
with obvious sincerity, I was pleased to find he 
harboured no bitterness towards those responsibl 
for his political eclipse and had retained his lively 
sense of humour. Time and time again he stressed 


the need for full freedom of discussion outside 
the Party; from this, he considered, there would 


flow other freedoms essential to political demo- 


cracy. These might be summarised as being Irece- 
dom of expression, including publication; freedom 
of political criticism; freedom of elections, in 


cluding free choice of candidates and freedom to 
form political parties. But although he goes so 
far, his idea of that of the 
West. He would still confine such freedom to the 
Socialist Alliance, National Front 
He wants more freedom in political thought and 





free elections is not 


Yugoslavia’s 


ideas, but always under the Socialist umbrella 
When I suggested that once there was political 


freedom the emergence of an opposition and of 
ther partics was inevitable, Djilas replied that 
what he advocated was groupings of persons hold 
ing similar v within the Socialist Allian 
hese groups would be merely the ft political 
issociauon of like thinkers, and the old royalist 

bourgeoisie would not be able to re-emers 
From his recent interview with the N York 
Times, Dyjilas appears to have moved further 1 
wards a two-party system 

Yugoslavia has never experienced political 
democracy and it cannot be thrust suddenly upon 

r people, but granted only when they are fully 
prepared for it. The country is sull 70 per cent 
peasant; many of its people are as politically 
backward as then methods of cultivation. It 1 
feared that complete political freedom, including 
the freedom of the press, might be exploited by 


ind 
that Yugoslavia’s independenc e would thereby b« 


interested partics trom outside the country 


threatened, Djilas is, therefore, regarded as being 
ahead of his tume Ihis is the issue of the debate 
but the immediate crisis has been brought about 
by the defiance of the Party by Dedijer and Djyilas 
ERNEST DAVIES 


London Diary 


Berrranv RUSSELL’S broadcast on “ Man's Peri! 
from the Hydrogen Bomb” fittingly closed 1954 
It was the wisest utterance of his extraordinary 
career The moment was well chosen; if wat 
feels le imminent now than it did twelve month 
igo, it 1s because both blo now armed with 
hydrogen bombs, obviously fear to run t great 
a risk. But our peril is not averted by the post 
ponement of a war which the experts agree i 
quite likely to end the human‘race itself, Expert 
ments with hydrogen bombs now produce incal 
ulable result the atomi fall-out” m I 
lethal in any part of the world American 
xperts have settled in Japan for twenty-five il 
{ watch for the genet effects of even th 
comparatively trivial bombs that fell on Hh 
hima and Nagasaki Thus, for the first tum 


man is compelled to abolish war or commit racia 


uicide. Bertrand Russell, who 1s far from neutral 
in feeling, said that if he were in control of a 
neutral government, “I should certainly considet 
it my paramount duty to see to it that my country 
would continue to have inhabitant He suggest 
that some of the neutral Powers should “ appoint 
a commission of experts, who should all be net 
trals” to report and bring pressure on the Great 
Powers to end this perilous situation. This seem 
to me eminently practical. My only additi 

ne that this journal has urged ever since 194 
is that Britain, which is particularly vulnerabl 
hould make itself one of the uncommitted 
Power refusing itself to be an atomic ba ind 
iccepting Russell’s advice to appeal t on 4 
basis of nationality or ideology, but as a nation of 
human beings who want to survi' 

* * - 
Few politi al records have fascinated m 


much as the first volume of General de Gaull 


Mémorres de Guerre which has been my bedsid« 


reading for the last few weeks 
pect, the book is a best-seller in France and 


English translation is to be met 


published 
in the summer 
deal of Anglo-French back-slanging 
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and 
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ding of th Magnificat 
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we jun and ul 


muly 


y aie a 
Wi 


h other down the 


gathering cam 

dark 

ior 

ilike the ¢ 


© given mu 


hurch, feeling better 
mmunal activity, lt 
would ali hav 
they had been wsked t 
ng of their Mass, I 
this Anglican 
greed about the 


they had enjoyed 


who 


answer i explain 


doubt if any two 


congregation would 


meaning of the 


incani 
member of 
have ceremon 
Very few of us, I suppose 


ould have given any intelligible 


the 


explanauon of 


the doctrine of Incarnation, or honestly have 


ud that we believed that a good God created man 


ind woman, permitted them to be tempted to dis- 


obedience by a snake, which was thenceforth 


awcursed (why is its head bruised by man’s heel 
more than, say, that of a Orpion, 4 jigger, OF any 
creeping that at 


Deluge and many prophecies, made exclusively to 


oer pest?), and last, after a 
the Jewish people, the Son of God was sent to be 
crucified a6 a man, with the result that God and 
for the 
lo how many people ts this story “ truc 

take if, 1 
that few people want to consider it rationally, 
like its 
it is part of Christmas and saves it from becoming 


His creatures first time, “ recon 


ciled 


im the 


were, 


normal sense? ‘The answer, I 


they associations and symbolic meanng; 


a mere orgy of eating and drinking. We proclaim 


our unity and make a joylul nome unto whatever 


kind of 


for our 


Lord (if any) we happen to have created 


omiort 
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When I was skipping about among the chamoix 
he sunny Alps, 
have been raging here about the B.B¢ 
The match 
Man- 
cohumns 18 

bull's 
popular 


mt lopes of the controversy 

"mn t 
presentation of George Orwell’s 1984 
Dutt the Rest in the 
Guardian correspondence 
Palme Dutt 
that the 


with px 


between Palme and 
‘ he ster 
il least one 
and the 


fictional 


ecores 
B.B.¢ 


tures oOo} 


fascinating 

It is 
pre care us 
tarian torture and say nothing about the appalling 


true 
total 


persecution that is now apparently taking place 
Western Iran 
in this column I gave some details of 


in such a home of democracy as 
Recenth 
Derror, 
letter 


published in this issue.) Dutt also fairly 


this and there is confirmation for them 


Wl a reliably though anonymously signed, 
which 1 
comments on the ultimate pessimism of the West, 
which today, in contrast to Communist optimism 
*unconquerable 
But 


Durt totally misreads Orwell, who in this last of 


in the East, assumes that man’s 
soul” can be conquered by force and fraud. 


his works was not doing anti-Soviet propaganda, 
or suggesting that men could be merely terrorised 
into submission. His pessimism implied, I should 


have thought, an absolute materialism, Science, 


he argued, by a precise combination of reward: 


ind punishments, could condition human beings 
Pavlon 


pen, he said, in 


conditioned dogs. ‘This could hay 
Britain Russia o1 
The strange contradiction ol 


yust ws 


America wy 


where else our day 


is that Communists, who should surely by thew 


own philosophy accept this scientific, Orwelhan 


view, leap with Palme Dutt into the bourgeois 
they 
that the human spirit can triumph over the matter 
the 


agonsing!y 


romanticism have always scorned, declaring 


which it while West, lapsing 
into Marxist determinism, 
hat th the 


propagandist can turn us all 


from springs 
assumes 
and the smentifk 


geneticist torturer 


into a pack of dogs 
a nest of termites 

« 7 
when I was in 


A visitor 


One overheard 


Switzerland is worth repeating 


conversation 


nanon- 


aid to his 
“I'd say | 


well, wouldn’t you? I don’t 


ot revealed 
days’ work 
on { ty 
now, do I?” The instructor replied 
iat his pupil had 


ud the 


uch 
“burt | 
There is just one thing 
How do I stop? 
CRIT 


made 
novice, 


GOLDEN 


it is announced that 
is expected to publish t 
tourists. —NEws ITEM 


RULES 


the Federal Government 
elve rules for German 
Fritz abroad, to show he can 

Be a little gentleman, 

Must as guest of foreign nations, 
Follow rules and regulations 
Though at home in Germany, 
Doing what comes naturally, 
Foreigners are now complaining 
He’s in need of social training, 
So the Government provide 
Every German tourist’s guide 
Fritz, before the foreign host, 

Must not, as a German, boast, 
While there’s not the slightest need 
‘To pretend that he’s a Swede 

In costume he must be correct, 

In conversation circumspect, 

Nor must he, on first introduction, 
Start giving foreigners instruction, 
But, never speaking out of turn, 
Be ready, not to teach, but learn 
He will not, though, the 


Burst uninvited inta song, 


urge is strong, 
Nor yet the worse for drink be seen, 
Nor be 
By such behaviour he will be 

Assured of popularity 

With Britons, Frenchmen, and the Dutch 
Who now don’t like him very much, 

And soon, with reas 
I ritz 


in money matters, mean 


onable care, 
will be welcome everywhere 
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Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed. 


Paste entries on a POSTCARD 


Whar I 
very difficult 


has 
10 find an ans 


have that 


question, 


demonstrated 
that 
but if I were pressed for an answer I would say 
that taking it-rather by and 
large, taking one time with another, and taking the 
of Departments, it is probable that there 
would not be found very much in it either 
Fhomas Padmore, reported in Minutes 
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average 
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ipart by God, if 
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Manchester 
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The Ne St 


The Braden Ca 


EF eres 


tounding punishment for helping a 


utesman and Nation, Janua! 


e 


years in prison and $5,000 fine are 
Negr 


chase home, even in the Southern Stat 


purcl 
Surely 


Ihe 


the « 


there must be complicating factors ? 
home ts in an all-White neighbourt 
Louisville, Kentuck 
man who abetted this 


MSKIFtS Ol 
Braden, a Whit 
received this stiff sentence, is an 

Thus 


sgression ol 


purcna 


the fury of real-estate operato: 
the 
protects “property values 


racial barrier whic! 
coalesced 
with the hysteria of the current American here: 
hunt to spin the wheels of justice at a frightenin; 
Ihe legislation used to crush the offende 
formerly a copy editor for the Louisville ¢ 
journal, was a Kentucky statute enacted in 1920 
and never before invoked. It provides .penalues 
for “ teaching, advocating or suggesting the doc 
wine of criminal syndicalism or 
change of the government of the United State: 
or Commonwealth of Kentucky . by 
violence 

The chain of events started last May 10, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Braden purchased a $10,000 hous: 
and transferred the deed to Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Wack As soon as the Wad 
moved in, both couples received threats, shot: 
were fired into the house, windows were smashed, 
fiery cross burned outside Braden and 
Wade were harassed by arrest on petty charges 
And, a: indication of the source of tl 
pressure, the mortgage company filed suit for fore- 
closure, and the house’s insurance was cancelled 
Improper transfer of the deed was cited in the 
acuion, and a banking official admitted under oath 
that the Wades being Negro was the 
cause. Although housing covenants 
have been declared legally unenforceable 
agencies seem to 


pace 


uirte 


sedition oO! 


force 


a Negro couple. 


and i 


a sure 


underlying 
restrictive 
lending 
have assumed the powers of 
selectivity 

On the midnight of June 26, despite a 
police guard outside, the Wade home w 


mited and heavily damaged 


pecial 
dyna- 
The terrorists acted 
1 Negro firm was planning to take over the 
disputed mortgage. On September 15, Common 
wealth’s Attorney A. Scott Hamilton presented 
i County grand jury the theory that th: 
bombing of the house was a Communist plot t 
sur up racial discord. He proceeded to summon 
members of the Wade Defence Committee—a 
group formed to guard the home and to fight the 
mortgage litigation—and them as to 
had ever been Communists, et 
Hamilton ignored evidence that a one-tine Ku 
Klux Kian chieftain had publicly incited siolence 
the Wades, and he denied a widespread 
report that a former policeman had signed a con 
fession admitting the dynamiting 
On October 1, the Bradens and 
White persons were indicted under 
law. ‘These included a 79-year-old retired river 
it captain, two 
truck The 
with the bombing 


yUST as 


before 


question 
they 


whether 


against 


other 


seaqition 


four 


the 


social workers, and a 
truck driver was also charged 
Although he produced evi 
that he was in Detroit at the time, it w 
hinted that he had fired the dynamite by 


women 
driver 


dence 
means 
of a radio, which he had given the Wades and 
which was found damaged in the wreckage of the 
house. On November 4, four of the group were 
indicted on a charge of conspiring to blow uy 
the home “ to promote the cause of Communism 
Significantly, neither Wade nor any other Negro 
has been accused. Such omission is in keeping 
with the hoary Southern myth that Negroes wh« 
demand their rights aren’t “ responsible,” but ha 
been egged on by “ agitators.” 


While the defendants were in jail in default of 
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police raided their residences and confi 
ated books and private papers which the pros¢ 
Such data formed 
if the evidence against Carl Braden when 
his trial for sedition began on November 29. At 


ul trial, the 


cutor called “ Communistic.” 


the bulk 


prosecution presented nine ex 


Communists, all seasoned witnesse it such 
hearings who pointed to the books § and 
expounded on the revolutionary intentions of th¢ 
Party. None of them knew’ Braden. On 
Manning Johnson, only recently had been 


threatened with perjury proceedings for his 
Ralph Bunche in a loyalty 
Johnson told in practised detail of 
a Red plot to set up a Negro republic in the 
Black Belt sector of the South by confiscating the 
land of White owner 

Now 

tor So what relevance did Johnson’s tale have 
It happens that I formerly worked 
Braden at the Courier-Journal, and 
reside in the Black Belt of Alabama Personal] 
letters from me to the Bradens had been among 
the lot They were 
introduced as evidence, presumably to show that 
Braden had ties with a Black Belt resident—and 
ince this resident had ties with Braden, he, in 
(To extend this mad skein 


ittempt to smear D1 


investigation 


from that 


Kentucky is hundreds of miles 
to the case? 


with now 


confiscated by the police 


turn, must be a Red 
of guilt across the Atlantic, let me add that Carl 
Braden gave me my first subscription to TH! 
New STATESMAN 

After Braden testified that he had never been 
i Communist, a surprise rebuttal witness was pro 
luced 
ate of the Bradens. She revealed on the 
that she had been on the F.B.I. pay-roll since 
1951, 
the Communist 


a seamstress who had been a close associ 
stand 


ind that the Bradens had inducted her into 
Party at that tume. She could 
produce no credentials to back up either associa 


tion. She received ‘er $125-a-month stipend 


from the F.B.I. in cash, she said, and the Braden 
had just “told” her she was part of a cell. The 
F.B.I. refused to submit copies of her report 


1 the grounds of national security, and the jude 


An F.B.I 


‘confidential informant 


greed agent did swear that she had 
ena’ 
Braden took the stand again to deny this w 

ness’s statements about him, and to assert that she 
activill in 


had distorted the character of the 


which they had participated, but to no avail. H 
now plans an appeal to higher courts, and the 
basis tor seeking review is considerable Pertu 


nt questions are the constitutionality of the law 
the legality of the book-raid on his home, and 

incidentally—just what sedition he has committed 
eamstress shed no light on the 


The trials of 


I:ven the spying 


illeged bombing plot 
icfendants are set for February 


the other 


Meanwhile, buried in the mass of congratula- 


ry messages the prosecutor has received trom 
the American Legion and other patriotic grouy 

s the issue which precipitated this purg rf 
dangerous elements ”—the right of an American 


citizen, regardless of creed or colour, to live where 


ne choose Louisville, despite i large ind I pid 
increase of its residential limits, retain me of 
t worst Negro slums in the countr' A 


{ these areas 


ciologist, studying one « 


the city, reported that the hardest pat 
urvey was retaining investigator oOo many quit 
in disgust at what they saw The Negro 
unity did not judge the behaviour of | 
Br iden with the horrified e% ol I oul 
Whit “ respectability ’ A leading Republi an 


ittorneyv volunteered his legal services; the edit 


the local Negro newspaper and a prominent 


rgyman are on the exe 


Defence Committee 


[he Negro ghetto is racial discrimination’s la 


utive board of the Wade 


bastion in America. By rigid residential separa 
tion the ercise of g franchise, the integra 
tion of school ind tl opportunities for ca 
amity between ra in | ubtly but effectively 
mited or denied Phi irrange nt is the 
urce of much revenue for real ite promoters, 
who play White against Black in th irtificial 
housing shortages it create he efforts of a 
small band of idealist t remedy uch an 
enormously endowed evil may be considered rash 
But if the authorities are seeking to defer the day 
of reckoning by crucifying them, they are wrong 
Ihe restiveness of the Negro everywhere is “ 
ing; in time, the F.B.I.’s whole vast storehouse of 
derogatory data will not suffi to dam the tid 
ALFRED MAUND 


The Railwaymen 


Trespassers, it 
I 


and entered a large siding in North 


pro 
in I 
Lot 


star 


wind 


secuted 


he fence 


idon 


ids on 


id opti 


nist 


ally, 


would 


be 


stepped through an unguarded gap 


[his siding lacks nearly everything 


When 


a 


blows, 


hill 


1 


t 


with 


bites 


little 


if slopes down towards th 


death; when 1 


everything, 


and 


t 


there 1s 


beiween tl 


shelter 


through 


line 


your 


s 


lothes 
weather makes the ground treacherous, and where 


hip) 
' 


( 


i 


I 


th 


icy 


1 mi 


' 
t 


i coating of mud over 


1c train 


where 


the 


men work, the water streams from the roofs down 
the necks of the railwaymen It doesn’t matter 
what you wear,’ they told me it the end of eight 
hours you’re soaked through to the skin here 
ire inadequate lights, and the men have to take 
their own hand-torches with them, to find their 
way to the entrance when they finish in the even 
ing, across the maze ot line raised wooden 
boards between rails are a station luxury ind 
past the post ften unpainted) which straggk 
ilongside the track, and over the lump i 
ind the cabl the uneven ground with manhole 
ver and lo earth “We went to th id 
ministration,” a railwayman said, “and asked tor 
raised plattorm between the line i i tart 
fol ilet KNOW They uid it just isnt 
vorth doing—the whole siding needed rebuilding 
ind, until they had capital to do th wle ;} 
pr yperly it wasn’t worth tinkering.’ 
[hat i reall tie tory of British Railwa 
Ihe railways might pay if someone would nda 
~ money on them, on clectrification and 
diesels and on more mechanical aids; but it would 
need at lea £500 million and, according | 
rumours, the report which the British Transport 
Commission 1s publishing shortly puts th {at 
£1,200 million. But there more t that 
Frustration and bitterne will remain tl i 
wa i long a in men |! | that the il 
running them themsely for th nmut 
I} mpensation payments of £40 m ) 
nag att r moral nd tl will never i 
ilty until the direction of the B.T.( t 
in the hands of wransport worker I 
neither love nor respect nor even h t 
indifferen towards it hairman, Gen 
Brian Robert n tT General,” t 
itl mirk I eavesdropped on a rsatior 
between two N.U.R. | tive memb i I 
Did you see whom w rot, for God Ke 
uur Regional be ] A banker What d 
know about railwa f WwW i] . { t la 
fanner on the Eastern Region? H il 
in his time, but now he’s an elderly man, and 
never had anything to do h railw \ 
sbout " And they ild off nan 
men who had given their | i Va i 
tood not a dog han f running tl 
At Unity Hou tl N.U.R. Headgq 


‘ 
‘ 
they w b f deta vf gan me the 
h » i} ree-qual im 1 
pound i have to t iw kly ' 
pay Banl i t Val d that t ish 
would ind id ted 
h ira tl { I weQgu 
had t t made it and 1, and m 
ae itof il | er m rieretr 
if wa bein lone witl j n \“ hy 
Yt an { It ! ( cal ‘ 
tii ia t ul rike but a ma Mi Has 
never | " ved ru Phe officia trom 
Grencra i adown I typist had tfaiw 
f sleep—but through working, not worrying. No 
one dk ted it the Government would be un 
able to w tand a rail stoppage; but non id 
I t ul ry to mak not break 
the railw My father was ait iyman 
ne yout fhcial was telling m« ind we thre 
boys never dreamed for a moment of going into 
any industry except the railways. My mother used 
to say that the pay was never much, but at least 
it was regular And now one brother is a sig 
nalman and another a railwa lerk, and I'm at 
Head Off But today the tradition is going 
Boys come on the railways and see what prospects 
they ha ind thew friends are getting twice as 
much other yobs, and they just don’t stick 
At a branch meeting I attended, the chairman 
was in the trike they all talk about in the N.1I R 
the 1919 fight against the Geddes brother 
when the Government surrendered after 10 day 
Phe chairman wa olf sich when the strib va 
called; he went in, to report for duty, an hour 
before the trike is du ind ti 1 siuned off 
igain so that ther hould | imbiguity about 
his position There was a small attendan 
hould be noted, in fairn that en with a 
trike in the air, apathy inside at ellent unior 
like the N.ULR, i inlv a 1a t! neral 
Mons B there is never a rustic of crit rn 
| or anywhere that I ent on the railway 
: union leader hay Yi in tru the 
Ix ive, said or peaker ky tl! 
| “A il erm m if ind | 
Circulars from Head Office t ! | n 
it Ul trik call in in lang \ } 
member iid } had m rl istrth by I 
ind it exactly was going t happen Details of 
how dra strike pa re discussed A 
vould be put on the tabl uid the chairmar 
that strikers who could manage without their % 
i eck strike pay, or with-only part of it nid 
drop something in to a distress fund for mer 
fam ind special problem Someone il i 
know about men who lived some distance fron 
t vorkpla Chere might be no transport 
for t n, a8 the bu would probably 
i anywa it ld tt I nt I 
j day t ign tl trike roll What al 
il zy for them to signe ind dra pa 
he other branch I} brancl mim 
A to be in permanent n. V ild 
t I hi I il ur Pas i { I Will 
ulable to the N.ULR I r if ints th 
11 hairmas hen tl ides mn talked 
1919, of J. H. TI Sor we reme { 
how they had marched tl h th 
Inignht, that tum is the rik il And 
re ref neces to the ‘Trig Allias 
i } idl that tow t! { 
: nashed Th i ranged tron f 
ind th iy! ! ill knew that ithin da 
tht be fa t} t f t f th 
t Net il mn ! rmined () f 
id tt habit ikKing ff | { nad 
! z wil pra i nt n 
ke itl h if r uned Ith 
h the , id r it is mor 








onveniemt to hold the next mecting at seven 
lock or seven-thirt Phen meone made a 
trring speech about they leaders and, i particu 
lar, the } ] leader ind it the only brief 
vote of emoti It was quickly dropped. Next 
husine uid the chaimman, and they were off d 
ussing the case of man who was disgruntled 


union was back to normal 
but 


omotion: the 


They were not cager to strike they wer 


letermined to do so if the union said “ Yes,” and 


hey felt thes ould beat the Government They 
howed no bitterness because it wasn't “Our 
Peopl who were in power; but it seemed a long 
time since that exuberant day in the summer of 
1945 when Clement Attlee mentioned that he had 
heen surmmoned to Buckingham Palace 


Davip Ross 


Farm Defenders 


[us enemies of the farm are numerous, tirele 

They by they 
by night, they are always mobile and often 
they fly, they crawl, they are carried 
and by water, by men and by animals 
they the familiar 
rabbit and rat wa fungi and bacteria to the subtle 
the 
cal, and they take their toll in a variety of 
Sometime 


crippling 


md pervasive come day and 


come 
invisible 
by wind 
In shape and from 


size range 


viruses which not even ordinary microscope 
can re 
they cause negligible 
In all, they probably 


10 per cent, of 


different ways 
loss, sometime 


cost us about our agricultural 


oduction; one 


farm im ten works to feed pest 


The first defender of the farm ia, of course, the 
farmer himself, and he can do much to prevent 
or discourage the pests whi h ma afflict the 
organic community he guards In particular, 
observance of the traditional rules of good 
husbandry and good animal management will go 
far to keep his crops and stock healthy Further, 


he can with his own resources do much to control 


uch vermin as rabbits, rats and mice. Even 
here, however, he may prefer certain types of 
gas or poison to gun and dow, snare and trap, 
and the pomt 18 significant Ihe farmer will 
commonly find it convenient, and often essential, 
1 call in the aid of his alli Q)! these the first 
ms the scientist 

It is he who studics habits and properties of 
these pests, who assesses their strengths and 
weaknesses, Who designs the weapons to be used 
against them and advises on both local tactics and 
general strateyy. Sometimes he can work directly 
with the me! Hle may, lor instance, prepare 

weapor of facts collected and digested in a 
manner which influences farming practice. Thus 
a knowledge of the life-history of the wheatbulb 
fly enables the farmer to plant his crops in an 
order and at times of the ar which either 
discourage the female fly from laying her eggs 
or reduce the ravages of her earth-born grubs 
Alternatively, he may provide physical weapons, 
uch as the seeds of improved vanetics of crop 
into Which the plant-geneticiot has bred immunity 
or ¥e lance lO particular type L pest but 


generally the remedies developed by the scienust 


reach the farmer through the manulacturer, 


Indeed , covery yvcar udds to the list of protective 


and curative produ on the market In the 
First World War, tor instance, it was estimated 
that wireworms cost us more wheat than the 
U-boats; in the later years of the Second World 
War, the farmer could control them by harrowing 

preparation of benzene hexachlonde into the 
ml. By t ame token, he can new protect his 
cedcorn agaimint the bunt fungi: by dressing 
mt with organo-mercury compounds which are 
both more relable or more convenient than the 


various concoctions used by his fathers. Again, 
the new chemical sprays with their cryptically 
alphabeiical names can now destroy many of the 
insects which he had come to accept as a normal 
cause of farm-wastage and, if he chooses to hire 
a helicopter, he can destroy them at any stage of 
the crop’s growth. And as it is with plants, s 
is it with animal Mastitis, a generic term fos 
certain bacterial infections of the udder which 
possibly reduce our output of milk by as much a: 


one gallon in twenty, now yields to penicillin or 
treptomycin, while the 5%.19 vaccine, first 
produced in this country during the war, protects 
cattle agamst the more disastrous contagious 
ibortion, Individually, these may scem no more 
than local successes. Collectively, they represent 
a major victory for the farmer 


Sometimes, however, the cnemy 18 too clusive 


for direct attack, and cam best be controlled by 


forbidding him the harbourage on which h« 
depends for life But these harbourages exist on 
individual farms and, in some measure, at the 


will of individual farmers, so that the industrious 
may be at the mercy of the idle, the conscientious 
at the mercy of the careless. 
roses 1f your neighbour runs an aphis-hatchery 
‘Theretore the State, 
society, has taken upon itself the enforcement of 

regulation check the 
pests cannot be 


It is no use growing 
as the guardian of economi 


the sanstary necessary to 
which 
Leviathan assumes the 


responsibilities of the General Staff, planning and 


spread of and diseases 


controlled by individual: 


directing schemes of attack and defence beyond 
the powers of the local forces. It is by these 
means, for instance, that ‘‘foot-and-mouth” is 


controlled in this country and a systematic and 
successful long-term campaign waged against the 
tuberculosis of cattle Indeed, in the past this 
effort 


By such a 


combination of public and has 


achieved some spectacular triumph: 


private 


combination was sheep-pox eradicated from this 
country by 1860, pleuro-pneumonia of cattle by 
1900 and glanders of horses by 1930. By such a 
was the terrible of them 
the rinderpest which in the 1860’s cost u 
i tenth of 
mastered 


combination most all, 


nearly 
our 


entire cattle population, finally 


md sent down into history 


Yet the most successful of the defence-scheme 
of British agricultur ire also the least obvi- 
ous, for they deal with pests which are sull 
mercifully unknown in these islands It is 


list of 


es known in America or 


to compile a kk ngthy destructive 


possible 


insects, bacteria and viru 


on the Continent which are kept from the British 


farmlands by steady and ceaseless public effort 
But perhaps the Colorado Beetle, whose gaily- 
coloured picture enlivens so many of our Post 


Offices, serve as a 
invader 

This 
naturalist 


may typ 


of these potential 
. these absent enemies 
American 


the year 


beetle was first noted by an 


the Rocky 
the next 
unintentional 


astwards, 


Mountains in 


an 
and in half-century, exploiting 
encouragement, it spread 


lowly ¢ feeding on the potato crops of 
it went, unul it reached the Atlantic 
Here for a halted, for 
Europe, havoc it 
the took 


measures to bar its er port 


etl ra 
the 
had 
effective 

Sut 
oppor tunity 
with the 
War. By 
the Bordeaux 
spread steadily untl the 
Second World War 
for 


a coast time it 
the 


World, 


trv to 


nations ol sceing 


wrought in New 
then 
Europe's extremity was the beetle’s 
France 


World 


ame 


barst 


and it apparently first 


American Army in the 


1921 it was firmly established in 
from 


disorganisation ol 


which i 


areca, 
the gave 


it a second opportunity more dramatically 


extended ravages. It reached the Low Countries 
had 
Pad 


Spain by 1942 and the 


in 1939 and Germany a few years later, it 


crossed the Pyrenees int 
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Alps into Italy by 1950. It also crossed the 
Channel. The ‘‘Tilbury scare” of 1901 was an 
isolated settlement from infected mpor ut in 


the last decade beetles have regularly found their 


way to this country from the mainland, sometim« 


on imported vegetables, sometimes independently 
on ships or aircraft. They have even established 
occasional breeding colonics. But they have 
never secured a permanent foothold in Britain 
By rigid inspection at the ports, by spraying 


threatened areas with insecticide, by successful 
appeals to the public to report suspicious insects, 
by these and other means have our potat 
saved from the Colorado Beetle. 

farmer in Britain has few mor 
than the the 


airport, or such private friends as the 


cre | ‘ 
pecn 

Indeed, the 
valuable allies inspector al 
and the 
Devon schoolboy whose sharp observation in 1941 
led to the destruction of a breeding colony of 
Colorado Beetles. Any of these can in a few 
minutes prevent eventual damage which might 
take a generation to make good. Here as cise 
the price of freedom is constant vigilance 

NIGEL HARVE’ 


where 


Mr. Chairman 
and Friends 


I N the days belore television, in the late *2( and 
early °30s, when Sir John Reith’s B.B.C. relayed 
Sunday programme of unrelieved melancholy, 
there was some point in having political meeting 
In those days at least the converted attended 
Nowadays no one attends. In the Bradford of 
those days the pattern of winter Sundays was set 
by tradition, Sunday school, Sunday dinner, 
topped by Sunday evening meeting at the 


Mechanic: 
Party Hall 
We wor We children alway 


yot our new clothes at Whitsuntide and they 


Institute or the Independent Labou: 


our best clothes 
hung 
in the cupboard throughout the week to be take 


down on Sunday, smelling of newness and moth 
ball We never missed a meeting from the time 
we were old enough to walk the two miles int 
town and the two miles back again. We played 
ames, spelling games, counting-lamp-post games 
nd  not-stepping-on-the-cracks-in-the-pavement 
ames all the way to town. In the meeting hall we 
played other games, counting bald heads and 
inting how often a speaker said “Er, um, e1 

We never had the faintest idea what the 
peeches were about. We crossed and uncrossed 
our legs. We leaned back on the tip-up scats anc 
crashed forward again. We made rabbits from 
our handkerchiels We sucked sweet: Wi 
tared at the lights and screwed up our eyelids tu 
make the spectrum appear through our Hes 
We clapped when everyone lse clapped hich 
not often because the Bradford audience 
orns these outbursts of irrelevant enthusiasm 
We listened to the grown-ups shouting “ Hea: 
Hear,” and we longed and longed for the en 


when we would sing The Red Flag 
We knew almost everyone, and everybody kn« 
We even knew the hecklers, most of them 
members of the Communist Party who came t 
Oppose the muscellany of M.P.s, ex-Cabinet 
Ministers and trade union leaders who made their 
political pilgrimage to the hard, dour city on the 
flanks of the Pennines. Our Communists were 
hard-working group \s we filed into the hail 
they would hand out leafiets on Soviet Russia, We 
hildren welcomed them for the illustrations 
They showed tractors and dynamos and Red 
Army soldier Our Communists were up agamst 
impossible odds in trying to man the barricades 
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The Plessey unique de ign HYDRAULIC 


most British 


PUMP is the basis of the heavy lift operation 


j 


of agricultural implements in modern 


tractor manufacturers 





British “‘ powered” cultivation 
rely on iH It is typical of countless vital products 
: 3 supplied by PI y to the Mechanical, Electrical, 
aecianicavenieniinastatiiias — 4 Electronic and Aircraft engineering industries. 


development and pr oductive potential of the 


Managements in these industries are invited 
Plessey to acquaint the Ives with the vast 





Plessey Group of Companies when 


hyd raulic pumps considering forward production of 


fir ely engineers ! equipments 


The Plessey Company Limited - Ilford - Essex * 


Wustrated are: The Massey-Harris 744 Diesel, 


electronics - radio and television - mechanics the Bristol ‘22’, the McCormick International 


hydraulics - aircraft equipment Super BWD-6 and the New Fordson Major 
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from the solid phalanx of Labour supporters at 
But were determined to be 


One married couple among them, 


our meetings they 
revolutionary 
living happily together having been joined legally 
according to the law and the church, pretended 
to be unmarried in order to demonstrate their be 

lef in free love. They were almost ashamed when 
they finally to admit they 


Most of them have by now given up the 


had had always been 
married 
struggle, eschewed politics, and some have joined 
the Catholic Church 


Sunday after Sunday 


Faces opening and shut- 
“Mr. Chairman and Com- 
Chairman and Friends,” or “ Mr. 
and Gentlemen.” We could 


proceedings at least as far as the recog- 


ting on the platform 
“Mr 


Ladies 


rade: or 
(Chairman 
follow the 


mised opening gambits. The rest was jabber- 
wocky Some meetings I remember from the 
rest. There was the ume Alderman Siddle cam« 
back from Oberammergau and we had lantern 
slides instead of polemic. Once I got lost and 
wandered into a room at the back of the hall to 
find A. J. Cook, the miners’ leader, pale and 
drawn, sipping a cup of tea. Once we were visited 
by an itinerant propagandist dressed in velvet 
jacket, knee breeches and silver buckled court 
shoe: He tucked a goatee beard behind his 


Then he would 
a litthe homily in simple parable form and 
then more musk 

I remember when Sir Oswald Mosley and Lady 
Cynthia came. The meeting was crowded and by 
Bradford standards almost delirious the 
Communists were silent I have noticed since 
that the Labour Party loves a baronet. Better the 
baronet who suddenly sees the light than the loyal 


violin and played music to us 
live 


even 


old-timer who has been patiently carrying it for 
a lifetime. Once I sold buttonhole badges show- 
Ramsay MacDonald’s portrait at a mass 
demonstration he addressed just before the 1929 
election. I could not sell them quickly enough 
Phe pockets of my Sunday 
coin. As he 


she could not, I 


ing 


suit were heavy with 
left the platform a hysterical woman 


ve Brad 


and kissed him 


wear, have been a na 


fordian) ran down the 
“ Bless I remember 
Swafter stock and Major Attlee 


with thumb and forefinger in 


gang way 
, 


she said, “ Bless you ‘ 


you, 
with his speaking 


waistcoat pocket 


But of all meetings I remember those when the 
peaker stayed with us. Ours was a small Council 
house, always spotless, but turned out, dusted and 


polished anew when the speaker was staying. I! 
had 
wire mesh camp bed somewhere else 
packed off to bed 
straining, listening hard to the 
the 
speaker and a few of the neighbours were having 
a bit of 
In the morning I would rouse the speaker with 


to move out of my bedroom and sleep on a 
After the 
meeting I would be where I 
would hie sull, ear 
mumble of 


voices 1D living room where the 


supper 
a cup of tea and hang around until he had come 


It was 
not that I had anything to say, and the visiting 


downstairs to shave in the tiny bathroom 


speakers must have found it a strain to manulac- 
ture small-boy small-talk in face of my round-eyed 
at eight-thirty on a Yorkshire Monday 
I just wanted to catch a closer look at 
who could talk and talk and make a 
couple of hundred people listen. I never learned 
anything from this scrutiny. But I must have put 
a few propagandists off their breakfast 


awe raw 
morning 


the peo} le 


In retrospect they are steady 
stream of good men and wicked men, the strong 
and the weak, the saint and the charlatan. But 
they were real and in the flesh, They could be 
challenged and their worth could be estimated 
They ard their audiences were feeding 
while searching for truth. 


find much 


anonymou: a 


a hope 
Perhaps they didn’t 
but they made an effort. They tried 
to communicate and to understand and to partici- 


The New 


pate 
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Nowadays the old crowded, song-s 
pulsating, human Sunday meeting 1 
And we stay home 
shadows on the big white 
I do ne 


inging 
a thin, poor 
other 


shadow and watch 


eve of the television 


1 think that we have progressed 


WILFRED FIENBURGH 


The General 


looked at the 


t the pillow 


creer 


Pre. I 
propped up again 
the airfield. He wouldn’t let them take him t 
hospital; he was a Seventh Day Healer and didn’t 
believe Piles!” he said when the 
matter. But Jones, lik 
Base, knew that the Old Man 
The Old Man himself knew it, and 


INCOLN JONES General, 


in the room facing 


in doctor 
asked him what wa 
everyone else on the 


had cancer 


when he told his night orderly Jones during the 
hours of insomnia that “ Man was born pertfect; 
pain’s a blemish; therefore it doesn’t exist,” he 
was only repeating an incantation 

Get you something, sir?” Jones asked 

Vhe General pulled the blankets up to hi 
yellow-grey face and said, “No. Ye: What’ 
the time? ’ 

“Five after midnight,” said Jones. “Shall J 


put the light out, sir? 

The General didn’t answer. He stared through 
the window towards the aircraft on the marshal 
ling apron of the airfield and on the runway 
their engines gently muttering and mumbling 

“See those aircraft, boy? ” he said 

*Sir?” 

Each one of them can fly to Viladivostock and 
back without refuelling.” 


“Yes, sir.’ 

Jones stood at attention, thinking of Angel 
the nurse he had arranged to meet at Hagge 
Rise when she came off night duty. But the Old 
Man had be gun to talk as he had done « ry nignt 
I< th past week, a yackety-yack about the 
trategic airforce, about home, about his dead 
Wie about God-knows-what, hour after hou 
ull he went drowsy and Jones could slip away 

How old are you, Lincoln?” the General 
ked Same question ever, night 

I wenty, sir 

“Where you from?” 

Poledo, Ohi 

Married? 

ve if And a kid.” 


The General splayed his hands over the bl 


ind began to hum to himself At last, the orderly 
felt he had to make conversation 

You married, sir?” he asked, and went red, 
thinking for Chrissake h had two wives and 
buried them both 


Nx more,” the General answered “Not 


more He looked out of the window 
You know what's in them "planes, boy? 
“V¢ sir.” 

You could be home tomorrow,” said the 
General. He paused and reflected. “ Look at it 
this way. I don’t want to be her You don’t 
want to be here And as for them,” he waved 


towards the black English woods beyond the bas« 
they don’t want us either. 

Jones began to speak 
No, don’t tell me, Lincoln 


So why do we stay? 


Pil tell you. We're 


here because it’s duty duty.” 

Jones saw that the General's eve light blue 
over the putty bags, were floating in tea He 
always cried when he spoke of the flag. or duty 
ind of home. Otherwise, no one had ever seen 
him show emouon, not even after the daylight 
raid, the mass raid in 1944 when only cighteen 


per cent, came back and the others had to dumy 
their bombs on the wrong side of the line 
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the General asked suddenly 


The New Statesman and Nation 
“You knit?” 
7 
“It’s a gag,” said the General. “ Forget it.’ 

He smiled, and said: “ It’s a bad busines There’ 

fitteen hundred million people in the world 

just think of that.” 
“It’s a lot of people,” said Jone 
‘And tonight,” 


aid the General, “ there’s ten 


people—in America and Russia and England 
ther ten people—who can say ‘Drop the Big 
Onc ind finish Pe 

Congre Jones began 

Congre: Parliament the Kremlin 
Give me that towel, boy ” The General wiped 
his fac “Forget it, Lincoln There’s ten 
people mayb who can say, * Let’s go.” 
And I—take a look, Lincoln—I’m one of them.’ 

Ihat’s sure something,” said Jones complai 
intl Punkface, he said to himself [ll be 
lat She'll be waiting. Hurry up, Leatherguts 

‘\ Squashnose, Squareass—he called the Old Man 

by his familtar utl 

Phe Gsencral dozed and Jone moved ba k 
wards inch by inch to the door 


boy 
I want company.” 

Yi u mean old bastard 
You a Bibl 


“Don't go away, ” said the General. “ Con 
and sit here P 
* Yessir,” 
The 
readei 


said Jon 


General was wide awake 


Lincoln?” he asked 


i Ps 
General. “I see.’ 


alopian.” 
He 


listened 


ud Jones. “Pm 


No, sir! 


raised 
the 


¥ cs, ud th 


n 
himself against the pillows and to 


the engines that had momentarily 
like 
tunnel belore rec 


[he 
Say 


risen 


ible the sound of a long 


train 


in a 
eding again into a murmus 
p me awake,” he 
inything different 


goddam things kee said 


Lincoln notice about 


39 
me mm the last weck?’ looked at the floor so that the Old Man shouldn't 
‘Not a thing, sir.” see hus hatred 
Not the General hesitated. “ Notice “Well the General He began 1 cad 
mything about my colour? gain, slowly because a spume kept cising to hus 
Yes, said Jones to himself The sonofabitch mouth 
looks like mud And San n called unto the Lord, and said, 
“You look prety good t mc, Sil \) | ord CGCrod remember sme l pray the imal 
‘Pretty good the General echoed trengthen m I pray thee, only this once, © 
Pretty good l icn on, I'm dying God, that | may be avenged ol tl VPlulistines toa 
Jones took a step towards him, and the General my tw 7 
ud: “ [That's all right. You know i Livery Ihe Gs pra { ret! ! i 
me knov i j bleeding to death.’ my t Chen he went or Ark 
Jones car to attention Samson said, | ic with the Philistin An 
I ‘ h said the General, hes y« he bowed | | tI sll if might incl the 
closit hall asleep 7) live in Detrou But il house | i ra ina upon all the people 
th Ru Ki 11 m and duty And invwa that we KK in lead which he slew 
I hate hotel his death were 1 win th which h lew om 
He opened his ec iwain hus lite 
You remember Samson he asked Phe Genera voice chbed away 
I itenant Samson, su Lincoln asked It’s the Russkis, boy h ontinued And 
N Lincoln Samsor n the templ I'm the Semor General ol h Independent 
mong the Philist in Gaza. Remembers Strategic Aur Bor Why the hell are you stan 
him?’ ing thes youl lan 1 braint luck Pha 
No I iid Jon She'd be waiting om th mee { tat i raw shout frustrated t huis weal 
ld. Perhaps she wouldn’t even wait Ness t the oot here 
Bring me the Bible on iid the General Ye ‘a ] He hurried out of the 
Phe orderly handed him the Armed For Bibl room, at is | ¢ asphalied path 
Che General read it every night, and the cover his hut, h uld ac the Creneral Ove 
ind pin had detached themselve from th the loud-liaik i Lhas il odeword, “ By 
pag He turned the leave na nd blere Banyw, Biv Bang, } bha Lullo adil the cine 
Lincoln listen He be in to read ma ing ot th ial bell li iW pilots trotting tf 
mournful, ceremonial voice them amcralt hile othcr acroplane | un 
“*And she said, The Philistines be upon th trundle ro the head of the runway 
Samson And he ewoke out of h leep ind said That was in 19 the nizhi the Creneral dec 
I will go out a No Nor that bat ind one thermo-nuc uw bomb tell on Kharkov 
Here we go... . You listening, b« ind one on Leed 
“Yes,” said Jon His face was sullen, and he MAuRICE [EDELMAN 





Keeping Britain ahead in the air by building new airliners is a big yok wn 
ills for a lot of skilled people. But when you're thanking them all 
Please don’t forget Mrs. Wilson. Mrs. Wilson and nearly 2 million passengers like 





het flew BA last year. Her ticket helps (for example) to put more 
Viscour ind more Elizabethans in the air. It also helps BEA 
t nd development engineers to advise on the 
urliners Of the future, It’s people like Mrs. Wilson 
make Britain’s civil air supremacy possible 
a 
—— 
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Friend of All the World 


As he was on his way to the Ministry of Informa 


tion to take charge of Press Censorship in the 


early days of the war, Sir Walter Monckton met 
an old friend who gave him some good advice 
‘This time, Walter,” he said, “try to remember 
the old saying ‘Ambitious men make friends of 
princes, wise men of the pre “The trouble 
is picking the right prince,’ said Monckton 
hurrying on. Arrived at the Ministry, he shook 
the first journalist he met——« very jumior reporter 
with «a paragraph abou suburban Mayor 
warmly by the hand Don't forget,” he said 

my door is always open Since then, Sir 
Walter has moved on and up. The friend of 
princes and pressmen h received a yet raret 
accolade he it ipprove { by Arthur Deakin 
“You can trust Walter iys Arthur Why 
we've been able to do thing vith him we couldn't 
with our own people when they were in 

Sir Walter is the great charmer. And like the 
gentle rain from heaven, his charm falls equall 
on the just and the unjust, « it any rate the 
important and ummmportant. It is non-exclusive 
As soon a8 one meets him one is Conscious of it 
Phe tap is turned, the warm spray plas ently 
It is as deliberate. as unsubtle as that And vet, 
iry as one may, it is impossible not to feel 


flattered 
should think one 


that Suir Walter 
But he think 


only for the reason 


worth the eflort 


everyone is worth the effort Indeed he cannot, 
one suspects, be other than charming now—he 
has done it so often that the smile, the warm hand 
shake, the caressing interest in everything that 1 


aid, have become like something out of a Pavlov 


textbook, reflex actions, conditioned responses 
Yet the odd thing is that thi harm of Sit 
Walter which has to be looked at first in con 


sidering either his career or his personality 
both, 1 d 


fessionalism, its Carefully pra 


since 


it has so large a part in pite its pre 
used premeditation, 
embodiment of that 


Hoi to Make 
carefully bound tn 


genuine. He is the living 
American literary work 
Friends and Influence Peopl 
uv neatly tailored black 


But it is nor the 


lamou 


coat and striped trouser 


pur of ambition alone that 


drives him. His friendship, like his generosity, 1 
ready and unpremeditated, He likes to be liked 
Of course, but then unlike me  oiher 
professional charme: he really likes peopk 


When he reporter at the 
oO! Information that hi 
Padding il 


hours of the 


Ministry 
open, he 
Bureau 
ind night, he 


told the jumior 
alwa y* 


ound the 


dooi Wa 
illy meant it 
hip at all day 


Cocnso! 


would make the most insignificant feel, as he 
talked to them, that their troubles and problem: 
th themselves, were his o compelling interest 
ine Late And for the moment, in fact, t ‘ 
Fach moment had—and has—its own veracity 
The contact was genuine, the Ssell-engagemeni 
none the less truthful becau transitor It is 
this capacity for sell-engagement, a natural talent 


that the basis of all 


his succes He lives to make triend:s It is 


cultivated with loving car 


qe to) he ] 


expected that some of them should 
very uselul to him 


Balliol, 


mtimate 


iurn out to b 
H 


into the 


where hi 


charm led him 
of Wales and 


interlude of 


began at 
circle of the Prin 

brought him in due course, after the 
the first world war and a successful beginning at 


the Bar, in 


the Prince in 


appointment of 
194? 


Attorney-General to 
and 


, tour years later, to the 


Duchy of Cornwall, It may have been, as thing 

man, Monckton 
But having picked him 
said: he wavered He 
his closest and most faithful confidant 


shroughout the pernod of the abdication, 


turned out, that lor an ambitiou 
picked the wrong prince 
this to be 


there 1 never 


remained 


accom 





panied him to the last broadcast, went with him to 
the quayside when he sailed. He 
one of the Duke of Windsor’s 


remained 
closest friends ever 


has 


ince Yet it is also characteristic both of the 
Monckton charm and the Monckton ability that 
ai the same time he managed, almost alone among 


the King’s intimate 
terms with Mr. Baldwin; and that, when Georg 
VI suc led his brother, Monckton was not on! 
reappointed Attorney 
Cornwall but made 

Althe ivn 


ior thirteen year 


entourage, to stay on good 


(seneral to the 
aK.C.V.O 


able academic 


Duchy of 


lawyer—he wa 


Standing Counsel to Oxford 


Un is not generally judged a very pro 
ound « comparable, for example with hi: 
younger contemporary and close friend, Lord 
Radcliffe, whom he at once recruited to help him 
en h is given the job of bringing sense into 
ys iy in order, said those who knew them 
thar 1 ‘ hould be someone to say 

Ni But if he will not rank among the great 
of his generation, no one will deny that 

he 1Su fulor He made at one time almost 
i corne in Indian Princes, and combined 
friendship th disinterested advice—notably in 
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the case of the Nizam of Hyderabad in the 
delicate and highly charged negotiations that 


accompanied the transfer of power in India. As 
1 popular and fashionable 
he avoided self-assertion and stuck closely 


dvocate in the Courts, 


to the 


welltr 
Ww I 


d habit of charm, presenting his cases in 
uch a way that judges could not do other than 


ink him helpful, and juries felt him persuasive; 
' 

Hiie ¢ 

rank him fair minded 


A nice 


velign 


ight-—that intangible quality which 


W ven those on the other side could not but 


an eminently nice man 


man, but not, it used to be said, one of 
count oO 
much in the British judgment of it 


and whi 


public men 
h unfortunately so rarely finds a common 
habitation with charm; at any 


Monckton scak 


rate with charm on 


the wholesale Moreover, along 


vith legal success, he had acquired before the wai 
omething of a reputation in the higher reaches of 
ocial bohemianism. He was much seen in night 
fut He was known as a member of one or 
two slightly “fast” sets Some who felt that 


en charm could be rewarded too highly, dubbed 


him a playboy. This did him no harm with 
Indian Princes and fashionable litigant But it 
ade him slightly less well thought of among the 


mor date circles of law and politics. It probably 
prevented him becoming Minister of Information, 


tIthough, with Radcliffe’s help, he had turned the 











= 
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xriginal chaos of press censership into something Sir Walter i t a man one would ever expect 
that was not only efficient but actually popular to go to the staké for his political principles 
But permanent Civil Servants, who could not few men who like popularity as much as he doe 
accustom themselves to his habit of giving them = a! But a real Tory Minister of Labour would 
appointments at midnight and thought the notice have proved a disaster at this stage of industrial 
1¢ put on his desk during the more hectic period — rela By his temperament and training 


{f the Ministry’s growing pains: “ Resignation the mediator par excellence, the man 
taken and offered bad taste, regarded him a who likes to be uked, who will always try to s« 
irivol He was passed over when a change of! oth sides. His real achievement as Munister of 
Mini came; and, tired of nursing unsuitabl Labour hat has ight always to act as il 

indidates in a job they did not understand, he one of the Law Ofh the Crown 
persuaded the Government to Iet him fly t Lacking any capacity for political passion, he has 

Moscow to discu propaganda with our new made it as nearly an unpolitical office as any man 
Russian allic could And that, if not the highest of achiev 

(he Russians were nice to him—who could Ments, Is perhay that was badly needed at 
help being? But they were uninterested, and Us ulm lt eriainly one tor which the Gon 
he flew off to Cairo, where, by great good luck rvat Party, which has rarely in the past been 

i close personal friend of his, Oliver Lyttelton, /ortunat its Labour Ministers, has cause to 
had just been installed as Minister of State. H thank him 
irranged to stay on in the somewhat exiguou 


post of Director-General of Propaganda and In 


formation, but before long found his special! 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


talent called for 


He 1s, 


in an even more csoteric sphere 


indeed, the only living lawyer to draft not 


one, but two, abdication statements. The first 
has been universally admired and smoothly put 
into effect. The second, drawn by his experienced THE HEIGHT OF SUPERFICIALITY 
hand, was no less the subject of praise But a T , 

He Arts Council are planning a series of exh 
the last moment, as the royal pen hovered ove , are, e 

bitions of munor British master Them first ts 
the inkpot with the towering forms of Mile the present George Morland show at the Tat 
Lampson and Oliver Lyttelton bending sternly which contains about 40 paintings and a few 
ibove him, King Farouk pleaded successfully for drawings. Morland seems an odd choice but the 
inother chance exhibition ts at least interesting as an object lesson 
Monckton stayed in Cairo for most of the war in what superficiality in painting can mean 

At the end of it, after some lecturing in America Morland personal story was a tragic one 
he let it be known to all those many friends o! Se OS: See es See Sak 

pitormsed by the Prince of Wales) he dissipated 
his that the Bar no longer appealed as once il jig talents and his life (1763-1804). Debts forced 
had: he was drawn to public service. But for a up his output—during the last eyht years of his 
tume his career seemed to have reached a dead life he produced at least LOO canvases a year 
end. It was suggested to him, rather oddly, that whilst drink and talse stimulation of every sort 


tuade his work even more 


than it might otherwise have been 


perhaps he might like to be Metropolitan Comm jutomatic and repetitive 


Occasionally, 


missioner of Police. He refused, remarking with j FA 
“nt pe r of Cat Dr 

1 backward glance at his earlier reputation as one 4° ™ the small innocent painting of a Ca oe 

ing Milk or the Gypsy Encampment landscape, 
of the better-known adornments of London 

‘ ht lif ; ld he relaxed enough to study and feel something 
ciety's night life, that he would hate to go down sponte fis subject But on 990 out of 1.000 
to history as the first Commissioner to bring a, anvases (no exaggeration) he worked like a hack 

blush to the cheek ola Metropolitan Pol ¢ Con cene painter rushed belore in opening might 

table. He was still popular, but much of the Morland was brought up by hts father, as 
world in which he had scintiHated seemed to be torer and portrait painter, on Stubbs, Gains 


His carly 
drawing-room 


borough and 
pictures 


He 


VvVagzuc 


the Dutch landscapist 
however, 


passing had political ambitions, but they 


wer he is far from being a profound o1 were mostly 


even a very sophisticated political thinker and anecdotes or galanterires—lThe Mutual Confidence 

of two ladies after tea (Jane Austen was twelve 
often gives the impression of being at a loss « years younger than Morland), The lortune T elle 
understand what all the argument is about He it the card table, The Soldier's Departure and, of 
wondered, rather vaguely, whether he should join’) course. The Soldter’s Return Manv of these 
the Labour Party: the attraction of the dissimilar vere engraved d achteved great popular t par 
drew him towards Stafford Cripps. Instead, he ticularly those that dealt with children and im 
plunged the other way and, to the amused surprise wh weetness could be mustaken for isibality 
of many of his triends, who could not help feel In about 1790 Morland changed his gen ind 


his 


began to concentrat i nore famous rust 
ing that if he was going to go political he might 84" | ot — on ay? r 
' f } if ona , ene ct, as it were, Beneath the Spreadin 
} BG “ cite 0 nse as a Start, accept 
have done better r he ( a ‘ Chestnut Trec. Th ippealed to the current 
office S ' , he rt e . 
fh i solicitor-General in the short-lived timentalisation of Rousseau foctrin bit et 
taker Government in fact a rtificial and dressed up as his ecarthi 
He went back to the Bar during the period picture Gillray, who continued the spirit of 
o lles ew } 
the Labour Government, and then stood rather Hogarth and whose allegiance was to the indict 
nore wn.-to-cart! t of middle-cl 
usually as a Conservative Candidate im 1951) more down-to-carth aspx t the middie-cla 
. outlook, satirised both types of Morland thi 
Perhaps no one was more surprised than he wa : 
dandified « yvrie of the galant ries and t aca 
vhen Churchill invited him to be Minister of, - 
, whind the farmyard scenes that Natur ss all 
Labour. He had no particular knowledge of bacon and ale. Indeed, if one compures Hogart! 
dustrial Question the rang f his friends! ric of Indust und Idlene vith Morland 
fe and seemingly all-embracing, did The Comfort f Industry and The Mi ‘ f 
b om trange oversight—include ar t Idlen or the pr hy pocrt un 
| no A/A land n , 
union leaders Yet although the going may i w Morland ppea I} optrast ¢t . 
| blog h’ ppr 7 | ‘ \ hy 
become progressively less smooth he has so far *!ogarths api tot Eve rhythr 
" t mposition of the pictur iflect But 
vcen by universal judgment a great succe tH . , . 
; £ the ¢ the difference between tl umilies in| Morland 
has be a _—_ vai 1S prams seecw a « _ two paintings is only that of hange ¢ loth 
. ari ‘ navet ts : TL 
ervative Part Managemer und trade uns ind a wash and brush uy 
leaders alike sing his praises although few had Morland’s sentimentality ourse, provera 
< pected the charm to be quite so potent bn it 1 inter tng tt t the up rficialit 


41 
of hu lea i ely refiected u Lorms 
in the way he actually painted and drew It as 
perhay pouting out here that there can 
never | ’ ble division between form and 
nt I \ Patri Heron sand that a 
was i tra milwguratto 0 I md 
hou t tt 4 pall vy wu 
oul « Te | I ! iol a 
work 1 Bi hat cnergy 4 
{ray iro " i mal t used 
wa " it rh As 
Hles A rage Ol a ereal pater just 
beca ‘ is bods 
hut al artist ju t iu ot th 
' | ind shay He is 
i il i ! rou forms expe ssec 
il t ( I ily Up prom 
that su iu kK as the Crea n ldam was 
only in t in abstract rhythe r, for that 
hatter | } ment | " ibstract night 
mal wm h po Morland 
Ihe forn r tw pm t thatch and tore 
lock |! {1 bets im exactly the sar 
way a attitude to th wf his work, an 
temp ! t il it I Kl ol a ius 
Morla pped a tor lik i harne over 
rythi rew \ ! branche rmiak th 
untidy on the 
ime f fica il f it ire onjured 
ul t I | nt they deceive 
on i ! bird And becausx 
ol tn i ‘ i n ’ rned with th 
tension pou tlhusmon-—tl ens between a 
few minin tlects and the cye of the spectator 
h “ al NPosinys Hie knew how 
to balan i pature in an automatic way, but th 
group { tus Object im! peop ! I here 
Because th i mo te hon bet them, each 
remanuy para One could take one fure from 
one painting and t inular 
haped ul I wt! | listurbung 
either picture at all Co i I pture Hall 
ind compare W T Vi el val with any of 
the Morland Wilkie, incidentall i urely a 
painter who must be included the Arts Council 
cri Ihe ditlerence 1s extraordinatr Although 
i ome ways Wilki is a mucl paurmter, 
evel ure, brushmark and hours nicrliocked 
the painting grow cncompassir meu own 
ie hich wn turn derives from the life it ub 
ect Kefore the Morland ne wm onl iware ol 
tanding in front of them, as one is sudd rrvact 
iwa being in the theatre when t invas 
en billow Neither pure illusion on the on 
hand, nor pure form on the othes in interest the 
whole man for more than a moment. Only when 
iluss ind form are employed to " orne 
thing ce pe! ind le visible than themsel only 
vhen they are used as metaphor, can they remain 
convit ig Ihe paper rose and the red circ 
howe exquisite, only endur TL lan Thy 
ro the worm in the night } ca meaning 


, i i ippd, here are 
Ni Year ! f | dear old 
Ih ! iv 
ri | } powerlul 
live Opposition to our leading itrical 
ima nent, with the Dalit li ia 1 in pide 
are! \ na i i il tu 
Y) 
l fcer j i i ti rn 
ip or distort th | é len ying 
j to | lertah ! t trical 
er pp logether in u Th 
A mermanent th i 1« | ndon, run by 
i ted bod j t Arts Council 
j 1 itt mitemporar per I 
A, f progr cllers 
! I il ere tl would mnt 
wel audi n th theatr not chivyy 
th ibout a { the NET mi ides 





4? A 

(5S) The abolition of the 
Lord Chamberlain 

(6) Overnight 
Su 
Mr 

thédtre 
Mi 


Shake 


cense rship of play: by 
te 
conversions of 
John Crit lyud to a taste 
Robert Morley 1 a 
Cnipap ec 
Tyrone Guthri 
pearean verse 

Mr H igh Beaumont 
experiment 

Mr Donald Wolfit to 
tcam-spirit 

Mr Peter | 
well-made play 

Mr. T. S. Eliot 


in the theatre 


tinov to the rigidities 


to the importance of poetry 


7) A rich patron to endow one wholly serious 


un 


entirely commutted, completely ompromising 


avant-garde \itthe theatre 
(4) ‘The 
duly 
9) First 
talent: 


the 
muh ] 


taking over of all 
constituted heatre 


atre buildings by 
rat part 
for 
Ronald Squire 
Fas 
Chive 
Coogi 


in play worthy of their 


great 


Compton 
Broo! 
Wither: 
Celia Johnson 
Mary Morr 
Royer Livesey 
10) An adequate planning of the dramati 
of the Edinburgh Festival 
(11) A sudden spate of lively, 
witty, penetrating and adult 
observant minds unstaled by 
situation stagy 
drawing 
(1?) 
audi neces 
(}2a) That Mr hould devise 
a system of regulated exit for all workers in and 
about the theatre, not excluding dramatic 


Fi 


side 


intelligent plays, 
written by fresh 
theatrical clichés of 
and conventions of character 


arger and mor ippreciative 


4 


Gordon yandison 


critics 


WORSLEY 


MICHAEL TIPPETT 


My HARI Pirperr is not a omposelr whose name 


Child of 
Tleart’ 


world 


goes up in light: A ou 
hoods kind, The 
thraugh the musical 
the ripples sull play strongly 

abroad But it seems fitting that 
Garden opens its doors to thi 
Midsummer Marriage on January 
fiftieth birthday should have been celebrated last 
Sunday with a friendly concert at Morley College 
lo critics the Holst Room here u of light 
in that strange dark district Bakerloo 
lants south of W come to 
hear twelve 
Britons, o8 
unaccompanied viola out of G 
Lippett suddenly 
tradition of Morley College 
shghtly to the sparit of th 
hort speech 


Boy 
ran 
each work, and 
both here and 
before Covent 
with The 
Lippe 


lime, 
Issurance a stu 
with 


Wi rid 


in} OASIS 
the 
Here we 


where 


bine iterloo 


not onata bi ping young 


not quite the lat composition for 


rimnany 
brought the 


to life 


For u 
unimitiates musical 
bowed 
Holst 
happiness he 


rOnonn 


when he 
beloved master 
the 
Purcell om thi 


im a referred to 
had known 
blessed us all 
Shy in 
awkward but eloquent he 
told the tale of awkwardre 
early works in the programme, 
of 1935 and the Piano Sonata of 
been smoothed in later 
position of the  partsong 
(1944) and Dance, Clarion 
isistenec 


inging ind 


manner but unreticent in utteran 


cemed His must 
conquered rh 
the String Quartet 
1938, had already 
revision, but the juxta 
The W eeping Babi 
Ai (1953), alike in then 
on alert, sinewy part-writing, illustrated 
his conquest of medium: the first is all but un 
singable, the second readily effective. It was not 
unul the “Four Ritual Dances” trom the new 
opera that Tippett stood revealed as a craftsman 
setting down his notes with a Britten-like felicity 
But from the first he has set them uncomprom 
jsingly where they shall carry his meaning. 


Few composers of our Mme have expressed 


themselves less 
with 


arcanely, or related their theme: 
passion Generalising, ‘Tippett’s 
theme: been an intense enjoyment of the 
richness and diversity the world has to offer, felt 
with all the mind and all the on the other 
hand, 4 compassion sometimes running too dee] 
for clear expression. Sunday’s concert dealt with 
The ringing vitality of the Pian 
t theme, and the life-generating clash 
of seconds, pursued through variation after varia 
tion, produced a sense of physical elation Th 
finale, like that of the Double Concerto, had the 
warm innocence of a piritual, of 
Gershwin’s Summertime (Negro spirituals 
plicitly quoted, were to become the 
the oratorio A Child of our Time 
of the First Quartet Tippett muse 
of musical sound. In Boyhood’s 
fully performed by Peter Pears and Benjamin 
gritten) W. H. Hudson’s sentences explode 
‘ assion that is almost frightening in it 
ity: Wordsworth 

J lhid by 


more 
have 


senses; 


the enjoyment 


Sonata’s fu 


Negro 


chorales o 
In the Lent 
on the beaut 
kind (wonder 


Into 
inten 
moments of 

comparison The complications in 
lippett’s music are always touched off by emo- 
tional heightening; the mazy traceries are due not 
to love of patiern-making, but to waves that 
break the banks of conventional expression 

Like a Pippett retains that power which 
most of us have lost, of being able to link experi- 
enct 


iwarencs ecm 


boy, 


© that nothing we 
dream remains 


feel, ee, read ot 
He has written his own 
libretto for th opera, The Midsummer 
Marriage, which is distilled from. his boyhood in 
the English countryside, from all the and 
he has read, trom what he has learnt of 
tribal customs, from what he knows of love, from 
all the music he has heard these, and a hun 
dred things besides, he has drawn on. Yet the plot 
is a simple one A young man, warm-blooded, 
revelling in the richness of life, has persuaded a 
old, self-contained young woman to elope with 
him; she comes to their trysung to tell him that she 
cannot go through with it, but must set out on her 
own. ‘The opera tells of their conflict, and the 
way in which they are able to forge a human 
relationship founded on complete understanding 
and love. The action proceeds partly in natura! 
sth but principally in an 
dramatic metaphor—a metaphor so 
include at end the hierati 
Shaku' in Indian mythology, at 
form pun Some of the 
forward, as when Jenifer 
heaven, and Mark enters gat 
the frautful earth. Much is recondite 
the producuion can we tell whether Tippett’: 
libretto will stand the strain of physical enact 
ment; and whether his music, like Wagner’s at the 
end of Gotterdammerung, will make explicit 
omething that cannot be put into mere words 


may 
ibsolute 
new 


prose 
poeiy 


terms claborate 
mixed as to 
group of Shiva 
the other third 

imagery 1S straight 
climbs a Staircase to 
leading down mto 


Not until 


ore 


ANDREW PORTER 


LOOK AND LISTEN 
W, aw the Old Year out by Television Conti 


nental Exchange; and this seems a good oppor 

init before we come to take these programm 
entirely for granted, to consider what it is we want 
trom them What exactly have they to offer, 
what should they offer, now that they have ceased 
to be a technical wonder? 


} 


To a very large extent, of course, they repre 
nt merely an extension of ordinary vision. So 
in the past few weeks we have seen High Mass 
from Notre-Dame, Mlle Monique Haas playing 
the piano in Paris, trotting from Milan, 
winter sports from Switzerland and football, foot 
ball, football from all parts of Western Europe, 
just as I have no doubt that, if it were 
possible, at the moment of writing we should b« 
eeing cricket from Melbourne. ‘These are pre 
grammes based upon the special occasion and to 
succeed they should bring with them to viewers a 
sense of But there 1s another aspect to 
these exchange programmes, one more important 
they have their political implications. They will 
undoubtedly be used by the countries participat 
ing in Order to project those images of themselves 


races 


technically 


occasion 
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January 8, 
hich it is considered most desirable 

mers should recognise them There 3 

hing particularly sinister in this. The imag: 
may be proffered in good faith: the best propa 
gandists are probably those who have swallowed 
their own propaganda; and yet the image, for all 
aid the national tourist industry, may b 
enough to be misleading, especially 


if may 
falas seen 
without reference to a larger context 

But two of last week’s programmes from 
Europe make the point. We encountered the New 
Year first in Italy. Dancing at a hotel in Milan 
MK ery interesting because ballroom dancing in 
Milan doesn’t differ significantly from ballroom 
dancing in  Manchester—and then New Year 
celebrations in a village in the Dolomit much 
more interesting this it wasn't 
British Isles could match. It was 
innocuoU A few viewers may 
Dolomites one year 
were all in the 
yed; but 


weren't 


anything the 


delightiul and 
have said: “ We 
” Doubtle the 
hop-window, and cunningly 
there was mn think the 
genuine No one, however naive, 
vas going to see that programme and come away 
vith any wildly erroneous notions of Italy and 
he Italians. It couldn’t serve as a text for dan- 
generalisations, But the evening before 
ve had seen a programme from Western Ger 
many. It had the intensely rea utle of 
The Magic of Candlelight. But then it was an 
intensely reassuring programme Che image pro- 
jected was one of Arcadian innocence Silesia, 
rhuringia, Ba. a fishing village near Ham 
wherever we went, the pattern was 
the pattern of a frugal peasant culture 
member: always in peasant 
spent their leisure occupied in the 


These happy 


nust try the 


reason to 


vcerou 


suring 


avila, 
burg the 
same, 
dress 
prettiest 
and industrious peasant: 
modelled in candle blew glass 
Christmas trees, shiy 

in bottles No Krupps was visible miles; 
there wasn’t a chemical industry 
deed there was no industry at all 


Wi1OSC dressed 
and 
cralt 
made toy 


bauble: 


wax 
for ling 
for 

anywhere; in- 


potted 


| ave 
peasant 


Now one does not wish to be unfair. I 
ny doubt that as a picture of German 
crafts the programme was accurate; and the 
gramme may well have been a wistful express 
of the producer’s belief of what Germany ought 
to be. All one can say is that, if one of the 
munist countries were to i comparable 
film of life behind the Iron Curtain, we should 
il burst out with “Who do they think they’re 
kidding? We were offered, in fact, a vision of 
fairyland. ‘The most ihis Germany 
could offer to a Nato army would be comic opera 
uniiorms and military With half the 
Western world suspicious of Germany and afraid 
of rearming her, it was all very 

But what image of England do we offer to 
Fur Here I can only think a recital of Tel 
iston Continental Exchang: 
in England since the series began ts instructive 
We have shown Europe the Glasgow Police 
Sports, the Jubilee Review of the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve by Her Majesty the Queen, 
the Richmond Roya! Horse Show, London flood 
lit, a special edition of Children’s Television and 
the carol service from King’s Chapel. Each of 
these is unexceptionable—but from ill doc 
iny image of England emerge that any of us 
feel meaningful? Of 
monarchy; and it is well known 
devoted to horses, though we 
useful for all purposes except jumping 
hunting If, however, we believe thi 
has something of great importance to offer 
world at this ume, the working model of a 
democracy, then surely contributions of 
Television Continental Exchange are 
enough. If as individuals we 
to tell an intelligent foreigner 
thought was England’s most valuable contribu- 
tion to the world in recent years we should be 
inlikely to mention the Richmond Horse Show, 
and we might not even think of the Glasgow 
Police Sports. Indeed, the tourist aspects of 
Britain probably wouldn't enter our heads at all, 
and 1f intelligent foreigner referred to them 


pro- 
ion 


Com 


export 


Cysermany as 
bands 
pat 


yper 


programmes made 


nem 


would course, we are 
that we re 
find tractors more 
and fox 
counwury 
the 
ocial 
these 
oul tw 
i 


wood 


not 
were trying 


just what we 


oul 
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we should most hkely dismiss them with th« 
words “tourist stuff.” Surely the point is that 
during the past ten years some kind of a revolu 
tien has taken place in these islands. It has been 
i curious affair, piecemeal and sull unfinished, 
ind we are not vet by any means wholly u ed 
to it. Within the country itself, it should be onc 
of the Television Service’s chief jobs to show 


18 Ooursclves in the new environment our social 
revolution has wrought, and to criticise and 
cxpose this new environment wherever it is in 
idequate or mean. And when it secks to show 
i:ngland to Europe, u is on this changing 
England that the main emphasis should fall, for 
it48 Only in the context of this that the traditional 
] ngland it delights to show continuc t mai 

conse 


WILLIAM SALTER 


THE MOVIES 
“ Svengali,”’ at the Gaumont 
*Long John Silver,”’ at the Odeon 


“Lilacs in the Spring,’ at the London 
Pavilion 

“Meet Me in St. Louis,’’ at the National 
Film Theatre (Jan. 9—12) 

This is the Lyceum time of the year, and i 
melodramas don’t roar much t WOrse 
may feel) for them Snow should enshawl i! 
daughters, the wind should how! down stere 
phonic chimneys, prehis.oric beasts should la 
viously prowl the streets, every car should me 

insurance, and Mr. Clifton Webb should | 
sighted pushing a pram along telephone wir 
with an H-bomb in his pocket. Let go, let | 
omes the call 

It is answered, mildly enough, by Svengali 
Why this shouldn’t be Trilby I don't know; 
tho who have never heard of either it would 
least suggest hats. Who, what, is Svengalic A 
volcano, perhaps. I feel that the film might have 
been rather more thrilling if they had encouraged 
Mr. Donald Wolfit to be one. He is very Capable 
of it The big moments are here Svengali 
fixing his weird gaze on the beautiful puppet 
thinks she has come to him for her head 


Svengali crashing out a dead march at the 
studen's’ dance, Svengali sweeping through the 
ipitals of Europe, dying in the stage box, and 
threatening to return. Mr. Wolfit’s Svengal: 1 
off on the wrong foot by looking like a m ly 
ousin to Mr. Guinnes Fagin, all 1 id 
wisps. He plays a flute in the night without our 
even appreciating who he | Hi mnVvi 
power doesn't quickly enough permeat 1 
ome of the hypnotism he 1s about to d ise 
to others seems to have inflicted itself on him 
Not that Mr. Wolfit’s performar when 
going, lacks a certain power, but both Svengali and 
he are apable of more. Quite a potent leg .o 
el, has been half-heartedly caught at 

But I did respond more than a little to a good 

ry that catches the eve better than, I iS} 
vould du Maurier’s attenuated prose in these 


days Miss Hildegarde Neff make n appealing 
rrilby, and the Billy who has replaced | 


Biilee shortcut on I rigimnal lang I 

The sad, endle end b m hort and swee 

Ia Boheme enjoys its rather absurd revel © 

beautiful duck quacking ~ Ali wh 

horrow Elisabeth hwarzkopl vor n 
he emerges as aswan. Altogether, in thes rt 
ld days, we might do wor! t} warm 

elt a little at this bonfire of Victorian dial 


which at least wears better than Dorian G 
Mr. Robert Newton as Long John S 


on us his full battery of eye-rol 

ha-ha’s, belay thi: ind shiver m that, but « cl 

} have outgrown their charm or the spect f 

that antique marincr running away ipa 

] reasure Island in ¢ rder te ipe Marriage 
plump landlady was too much for m« At the 


end, still running, he goes; but he comes back 
Lilacs in the Spring must be seen to be be 


lieved. Miss Anna Neagle is yet another brave 


woman, this ume in the uniform of the last wa 


The Finest 
) , _— P| s ‘iar 
Ost-war Pictures 


OU OF 


KXCLUSIVE! 


What is China really like today ? One of Britarn’s leading artists, 
Denis Matthews, has recently returned from China While there, he 
travelled widely and {reely—with his camera and his sketch-book I he 
pictures that he took and the stories that he tells are not political 
propaganda. They give an objective account of China as he saw 1 


the clearest impression we have yet received of China since the war 


ALSO: ‘The late GLORGE ORWELI 


Exclusive pictures and intimate pen-poriraits of the most discussed writer of 
our day, the auther of 1984, and of Anim Farm which will start in sertal 


form m Picture Post next weel 
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and fainting under a table in a bombed pub. With 


her first faint she is Queen Victoria courting 
Albert; with the second’ Nell Gwynne keeping 
Charie from his theatre party, and afterwards 


he becomes her own daughter and prances in 


delatigably through musical comedy and in and 
out ol the affections of Mr. Errol Flynn. One i 
never quite sure whether this film tsn’t trying t 
parody itself, but it seems not 

Enchantment revives with Vincente Minelli 
Meet Me in St. Louis, now going into its tenth 

i If more musicals were like this I should 
ye tl devoted slave But isn’t it the best of 
t! lot? It has charm, liveliness, beauty. Judy 
Garland at her first best, pretty tune spontan 
ously enacted, and the touch of fecling without 
“A h even musical ant trip. Coming out of 
it into the snow—not of melodrama but of the 
Festival sit I’ve the sensation of having enjoyed 
Chekho Three Sisters, happily turned round, 
to the twinkle of a musical box 

Witttam Wueresart 

ei 


le Lac des Cygnes,”’ at Covent Garden 
Ih li produ tion of I » | i ce ( 
elved a i failure after a ft 


nor wrap Juliu Reisinger 


mn 1477 


performances 


pnes 
having already 
third of the a 
svdded 
‘lf planned to writ 


Mout 4 
ifficrently lanceable 
other ballet [chaikoveky hun 


mother score, but di 


not 


and iumbers from 
i before it wa bew n It Vas 
later that Petupa and Ivy 


omplete ballet 


t till exghteen year nov 
which 
hed 


blown out 


tiaborated to produce the 
tl t of 
of modern material and pinched or 
suited the 
niions of the years through 
ivelled Last week Beryl 


that we now see—only pat with 
tup 
fashionable con 


ballet ha 


Csrey returned to the 


re and there as ha 


which the 


Sudler Wells company to play the double-taced 
il of Odette and Odil By the highes indard 
he 16 not yet temperamentally objective enough for 
ther of these characters—the exquisite and tragi 
Wat prince or the brilliant and hard-hearted 

magicians daughter. Yet the poise of her beautiful 

limbs and the strong grace of her technique carry 
wl iuthority that, combined with inteerty of 
cling, they produ i satisfying performan Not 
© the poor old corps de ballet of vans, whose sec 
iw arms and jagged lines showed that, although it 
in pull itself together and dance most excellently on 
oveasion, there not enough innate discipline for 
those m@ghts when it is not on top form 
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Going to France... 
Italy... Spain. ..? 


the fun if 


you can speak the language well. 


Your holiday will be twice 


There’s 
sull time for you to learn by Linguaphone. 
You listen to leading language teachers on 
specially prepared gramophone records while 
their words in the 


follow illustrated 


Soon you find yourself speaking 


you 
textbook 
the language freely and easily and you can 


understand when you hear & spoken 


Post the coupon today for free 26 page booklet which 
explains the Linguaphone method and how you can 
have Linguaphene in your home for 7 days’ free trial 


Correspondence 


RAILWAY WAGES 


The fundamental issue in tt 


0 much 


_ 
ik railway di pul 


not what the railwaymen should be paid 


4s whether based on what tl 
whether they should b ib 
Th first 1 


tenable i lor mistance, in the asc Of farm wag 


their wages should be 


can afford, or 


from other sour 


NET t agreed that both these 


run on latsser-faire line Then, in the case of rail 


ways, presumably railwaymen’s wags 


in the final analysis on thei 


employer At a 


Dargaining strengtu i 
avis the tume of full employment 
this bargaining be high, and wag 
rise, 
increased 

majority ol 
the conge 


render thi 


Mrengtn 
financed by 


would 


would increased fre 


ght rates of 
until rising cost forced the 
tran ided tha 


roads wa not Oo wreat 4s to 


efhiciency, 
freight to road 


the 


port pro 
ion on 

Similarly in 
that 
only be 


in impracticable alternative 


agriculture farm would rise so only the 


wage 


lowest cost producer low cost not suse of 


effi but 


circumstance 


ency ilso because of favourable natural 


would remain in production, Thi 
would lead us to a low cost agriculture capable o 
but 


tanding against foreign COM petllion providin: 


perhaps no 


requirement 


more than 35 per cent. of the nation 


But all parties have turned their backs on such fi 
compeution tor these two basic industries, and hat 
lecided that the national interest demands that 
given minimum of our food should be produced at 
home, and that 4 given minimum of our traffic should 
travel by rail. In such circumstances it cannot bs 
argued that, where agricultural prices and freigh 
rates are controlled in the long-term interests of th 
country, instead of being allowed to rise and fall 
according to supply and demand, wage should 
d pend upon ** the ability of the industry to pay 
Low freight rates, just as much as cheap food, help 


to keep the cost of living down and enable us to 
export at competitive prices. A widespread and activ: 
railway the both 


for economic strategic reasons, as 1s a ina 


ystem 1 iS necessary to country, 


and lara 
progressive agriculture, If it is part of national poli 


to keep the charges for these goods and services lov 


surely at is fairer to do so by a direct consumer sub 

sidy rather than by the indirect subsidy of artificiall: 

low wage H. D. WaLston 
Newton Hall, 


‘fambridge 


Newton, ( 
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The Net 
GERMAN REARMAMENT 


Sm,—At the Scarborough Conference of the 
Labour Party the Resolution on German Kcearmament 
Mr. Attlee was narrow 
This Executive Resolution had been care 
irafted to attract the support of those delegates 
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moved by passed by a 
majority 


fully 


who had grave doubts about the wisdom of support 


ing German rearmament in the present political 
tuation In the event, some of these waverers, at 
vell a number of delegates who had actually been 
nandated against German rearmarment, were induced 
» vote for the Executive Resolution 
As I discovered in conversations with a consider 


ble number of delegates, two items in the Executive 
Resolution had made a particularly wide appeal: 

1. The promise to campaign ardently for new 
Power negotiations under certain conditions 
?. The firm and explicit undertaking to consult 





with the other European Socialist Parties for the 

purpose of drawing up a common policy 

It was clearly implied in this last clause that a 
genuine attempt would be made to arrive at a policy 
which could be supported by all the Socialist Parties 
most directly . 

At the first meeting of the Bureau of the Socialist 
International on Friday, October 3, most of the tum 
was spent on administrative and other matters with 
out any attempt to have a serious discussion on 
German Rearmament. The discussion was adjourned 
intil the Council of the Socialist International met 
it Amsterdam on December 19 

At the Amsterdam meeting our Labour Party 
representatives made no attempt to arrive at an agreed 
policy by -ompromisc All that was done in the 
name of the Labour Party was a move to make the 
S.P.D. change their mind and ignore the clear 
decision of their own Annual Conference at Berlin to 


oppose rearmament in the present political situation 


ind until new and serious efforts had been made to 
reach agreement at a resumed Four-Power conference 
It is not surprising that the meeting of the Council 
ended in failure and bad feeling 

I fully aeree with Mr. Morrison’s view that we must 


make up our own mind in the Labour Party, and that 
we cannot change our policy merely because of the 
S.P.D. But, surely commutted 
by the decisions of our own 
Moreover, the policy of starting immediate 
the Soviet German 
awny German divisions have been 


‘ of the we ar 


Conference at Scat 
borough 
Union on 


negotiations with 


rearmament before 
organised and armed has widespread support in the 


French Socialist Party, This is proved by the Resolu 


tion adopted by the Extraordinary Congress of the 
French Socialist Party on November 12 at Suresnes 
Chis. in ots final clause, calls for a new East-West 
Conference before the completion of the military 


irrangements provided by the Paris Agreements 

I have no desire to pursue the pre-Scarborough 
ingument. However, as the delegate of a constituency 
party which had a resolution on German Rearmament 


on th Agenda, I feel that we are entitled to expect 
the National Executive to implement any undertaking 
given in their own Resolution. It is now the clear 
duty of the National Executive to start a campaign 
for an immediate Four-Power conference on the 


German problem. Such a campaign would not only 


unite the member parties of the Socialist Inter 

national, but would also have the support of the 
reat majority of the people of this country regardless 

of their party affiliation |. MENDELSON 
383 Fulwood Road, 


Sheffield 


TERROR !N IRAN 


ik Mr. Sanandaji’s official position at the [rantan 
Emba makes it understandable that he hould 
lefend a rein of terror It does not make h tate- 
nents t 

The i w recently have been, over 10,000 
persons under arrest in Persia and inadequate prison 
accommodation wa upplemented by the 1 of 
military barrack (hese prisoners, for the most part 
liberal-minded persons, neither very wealthy nor very 
poor, were educated enough to see that their country’s 


some 
make 
move to tax the wealthy 


survival in sort of freedom depended on an 
elections freer, if not 


heavily than the 


endeavour to free, on a 


a litthe more 
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poor, and on an attempt to make the monarchy con ollection of shapes Mr. Heron prefers thos unul now has anyone suggested that Arthur 7 
titutional by removing the complete control of the = abstract painter hose starting-point is reality, but 1 by love for Iseult, the wife of King Marth 
armed forces from the Shah's hands unfortunate or of tk i ¢ pro of of ¢ he w é ma th i 
It the Americans, rather nervous at the t plificati of abstracting to the stage hict or Mordred 0) onde ! 
that the oil agreernent was being concluded, who d ¢ spectator left with little or no © as to the I ould have said to all a ] t " en 
ove 1 a Communist plot They vere probal m™ t of depurture l frustrating I i will me we ce r » the 
right, for there is alway on plot or plan afoot Perhaps I may take an illustration familiar to all py \ I ! ded 
amongst Our extremist It v howevel when | Hol i (y i W is | per t p™ i« } ‘ ad t Mak al 
Amer INS insisted On arrest he Adm vood ta b ! 1 t t I ’ 
most dchb tely ro lcd pt peo] I | ge our! ! in ot ‘ c wf n ( t 
J deed omethur f | o mau id ‘ ‘ | i " of tt lec] ti i 
hok fi ! ‘ Ary , ted « ! ‘ KB oon a n ‘ ‘ } nh) of 
m ind t nt ” alleged leader vere ) i ( \ i } ! ed 
af te ret trial The Pe in Gs rmment I 1 | I a b " \ ) 
ihe reacuon and almo im | Organises ‘ peric bhart ort ' 
ri TT} | ved | 1¢ nad Its « rall ri < wet . | ober 
yf ipl tc t patter t vf ler vel pub I qj jualit ot col < I 1 ck | 1 ! he 
rom detained perso nro mir hew abhorr« M Heron t« ire | il ol pa } ‘ 
of tl Socialism that had ensnared them, their rece KB ild pa ' i ‘ iM : na 
version to the true fait! nd thew iovalty, aamir ‘ I ) referen py thre ! ‘ ! 
nd affection for the Shah | s¢ ridiculou tt na vi Mr. Heron tandpo tha t f dest 
i h publicised the Pe in pres id a hal ing 1 were tO take to painting of a ool 
ie nyone to read in London, usually procured 1 « dl Ps ‘ ike oO ontemporat a ml mn li ‘ } 
liberty of their writer { the were fortunate cnou | rT \« i purist ‘ the po 
© have friends at Court or, amongst the wealth | i ALEC ( ! A 
; a4 . 
ms a ae * LAST ASQUITHIAN 
vit ‘ i! | ous 
CHINESE IN THE U.S S Mr. Patrick Hero ir cl ' monnems ¢ 
' * { himnm \ cannot 
Sirn,—Who is Mr. Edward L. Bern of Ne SR ' OMS INRy WESHEE tO CN passin \ | Hea 
. now i a 
York that he n say sweepingly and tegoricall dese = of value, His main argu 
ate ! { } j » ! ! ' of risto 
I e have he } oO per tio ri t ca ium x . x “ “ . ' on. & { ’ " 
it those applying to depart for Communist Chin 3 ce My —ow > i 
‘ il . a , ct i " te | 
your issue November 20)? ne pa ' per t ' H 
' , ret " d 
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, " ‘ ! ' } 
tne past three ycar Hy a | { , — . ‘ - . } 
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Books in General 


T were is John as he sees himself, there is John 
as (r0d sees him, and there is Joha as he appears 


What a work of art 
A perambulatory committce in con 
tinual disagreement, the longest distance between 
two fatal points. The interesting thing is that 
biographically speaking, we have come to think 
of him in this fulsome way only since the 18th 


to others and lives in them 


i 4 man! 


entury, and part of the persisting fame or 
legend of a Byron or a Shelley is due as much 
to the amount of material concerning them as 
We have now the means 


universities to 


to their personalities 
ind th 
luct 
the famous dead, just as psychologists are doing 
living This 
itself to the 
individual has utterly destroyed his privacy 
Now, to the three Johns Miss Sylva Norman 
has added another in her book on Shelley 
Che Flight of the Skylark*: Joho after he has 
died, the shabby pensioner of our memorics, 
huffling forward in the 


manpower in our con 


<haustive investigations into the lives of 
lives of 


mio) 6tfi nonentities 


uriosity is curious m devotion 


fading queue of the 
generations to collect his dole of unimortality 
Her the pyre and 
lrelawney snatches the heart, while Byron goes 


book begins as burns‘ out 
olf to swim in disgust; and the study goes on to 
the effect of Shelley's 
friends, his relations, his 
His visitations are 


examime ghost on 
critics and his 
descendant followed into 
the 20th century but, there, rather cursorily 
Dhie 1 a very agreeable digestive, don 


with tolerance, wide reading and wit, which ts 


his 


uit 1S 


usually appropriate but occasionally facetious 
Shelley's body may have been buried five times, 
but we ought not to be invited to take a worm’s 
eve view of the circumstance 

Shelley was a personal and innocent force 
and for this reason alone his life was a natural 
prolonged anti-climax and 
comedy which is, in the main, Miss Nerman’s 


preparation for the 


subject His nature was exalted, luminous, 
nerous and magnetic, and if one calls him 
innocem it is because his sins or his crimes 
prang from what are called “false jdeas.” 


Such sins create anger, unhappiness and disaster 
ind provoke a righteous dissent that never quite 
dies down from generation to generation, for 
we prefer our natural corruption to the kind 


that comes dogmatically from on high; but even 


the firmest anti-Shelleyans give themselves 
way when they talk of his immaturity, he 
shrill adolescence and so on. They are moralis 
ing about the visionary and imaginative faculty 


ifter it has departed. Once the monstrous lic 


sibout him had died away, Shelley’s circle and 
his relations were left with a double twnheritance 
the conviction of his genius and the comforts of 
1 scandal that had settled down and become a 
mtecrest It is a the 
Romantic movement that scandal soon becomes 


a respectable possession and those who are 


ested minor lesson of 


merely living know exactly why they would have 
wished (as the saying is) “to have lived.” 

Miss Norman’s method works on a thorough 
reading of the now huge amount of Shelleyan 
material and she does not exploit its irony only 
The opportunities for that are large. Farce 


~ Th the Skylark. By 


Reimbhardt 


Plight of SYLVA NORMAN 


LT 


began at the grave the moment tragedy had 
ended; for it has been suggested that what 
Trelawney tore out of the corpse was not the 
heart but the liver. There was the dispute 
about possession of the heart between Leigh 
Hunt and Mary Shelley. There was the fact 
that no one ever quite knew where the heart 
was afterwards, until the second Lady Shellicy 
(Mary’s mother-in-law) declared that she had 
found its ashes folded in a page of Adonais in 
a locked drawer of Mary’s desk. The original 
urn of ashes began its journcy ignominiously, for 
it lay in the wine vault of the British Consul in 
Rome a long time before it found a more suit 
able home. The story of the Shelley relics is 
The larger comedics demonstrate 
once more that human beings are drifting and 
muddling along, almost longing for the event 
will enable fulfil their 
They are 
Godwin crystallised at 
once in this way when the news of the tragedy 
reached hitn. His sorrow for his daughter is 
genuine, but it infallibly awakens his own restive 
elf-pity. Let us troubles, bear each 
other’s burdens! What an opportunity to unload 

and what, as an anxious shareholder (he asks), 
“about the 
Later on in his life we are to see 


grotesque 


which them to chief 


pride to live in character actors 


‘ 


fidgetting to “go on 


share our 


do the lawyers say most effectual 
provision? ’ 
that Mary Shelley was very much Godwin’s 
daughter. She would have thought (she said, 
looking back on her sorrowful and lonely arrival 
in England with her son) that the widow of a 
man of genius bearing with her the heir to a 
title and estate might have received more atten- 
tion than she did. The feelings of widows and 
widowers are delicate but we are uncomfortable 
before the idea that grief can be capital. There 
is something too absorbent, too demanding in 
Mary Shelley's langour 
not to resent the fact that we are supposed to 


and it is always hard 
be fairer to people with moods than to the more 
simply constructed. Miss Norman is very fair, 
though I think she is hard on Mary’s sensibility 
I do not believe that it was tainted by the literary 
fashion. Loss is not made insincere, nor doc 
it lose uts dignity, when the writer is moved to 
what private cloquence he can muster. Mary’: 
moods, her gullibility, her lapses of judgment 
and the mtolerably quiet suction of her person 
another matter; her notion of friend 


| 
ality are 


ship ts Godwin’s: the enslaving, exhaustiv: 


sharing of sorrow Emotionally she is a boa 
rather, would wish to be so; fo 
her complaints indicate that the boa-consiricto 
is frustrated In the important 
Shelley’s memory she nevertheless 


well 


constrictor Or, 
matter i 
comes out 
than anyone what 
Shelley was and meant, and did not lose 
if possibly understanding of it 

On the side of nature the Shelley strain re 
turned firmly to respectability after its inexplic 
able aberration. It done under Mary’s 
direction. A middle-class intellectual who knew 
how intellectuals have to live was determined that 
the grandson of a squire should be educated for 
the squirearchy. Sir Timothy's sufferings were 
appeased, even if he had been reluctant to admit 
it and hid his gratification in good British 
fashion, under outbursts about the 


She did know better 
a clear 
humourless 


was 


expense 





The New Statesman and Nation, January 8, 1955 
Old Lady Shelley lived, unbelievably, up to 
the manners of her class when, mecting Mary, 
the outcast, at last after many years, she spoke 
as if she had just unaccountably missed her the 
previous day and said “ she wished they had met 
There is no dynamite like British 
inadequacy. The son, the second Percy, is 
4 touching figure. A contemporary cartoon 
shows him got up like a dog-fancier, over-keen, 
too full-blooded and superb in nose. It was 
complained when he was young that he “ looked 
too damn well.” Health was only one of his 
encumbrances, for there are that this 
yachting man, who preferred proper sailing at 
Bournemouth to anything resembling his father’s 
amateur risks with ramshackle craft at Leghorn, 
knew himself to be poorly equipped as the 
child of brain and genius. He bore his father’s 
fame modestly, like a gentleman, and even his 
marriage to the lady who quite blatantly took him 
so that she might become his famous mother’s 
daughter-in-law and give birth to a public monu 
ment to his father. He must have felt that balf 
his life had been lived for him by someone else; 
he stands before us with the full flush of some 
one who is not sure whether he is wearing the 
right clothes. ‘Theatricals were, of course, his 
hobby. The sorrows of the respectable may 
have a delicacy which is missing from the lives 


of 


before.” 


signs 


those who publicly leave their skeletons about 
in every closet. It is a pleasure, indeed ut 
amounts to a relief, that the revolutionary spirit 
was in the son. He was thought by 
butlers to unconventional and was a 
pioneer of the tricycle in Bournemouth 


not lost 


be he 

As Shelley’s ghost visited the vanities, the 
cupidities, the forgeries and the swindles of those 
who lived forgivably and unforgivably on the 
capital of his memory, it would sec 
tury’s drift towards respectability.; His own 
fame came, indeed, at the height of it. He had 
had none in his lifetime when society was raf 
fish; if he had been immoral he had been at 
variance with the age in being immoral on 
Would he, too, have gone the way of 
Southey’s Wordsworth? The question is absurd 


the cen- 


principle 


Shelley’s nature was a flame, and the end of 
s is that they burn out. There is a funda- 
menial error in the irony that would expect the 
Utopian idealism of a Shelley to turn into acqui 
escence in the pragmatic, the balanced and the 
just, for Shelley was all energy, all imagination 
of the intellectual kind 
nol compromise; it dies. 
of his life 


The suicides of the Romantic movement 


tlam« 


the imagination does 
In the last melancholy 
pha it has been thought) he knew 
thi 
are perhaps a recognition of this; the disasters 
it least confirm it and Shelley’s death looks like 
Shelley “ lasts,” though he has rarely 
vatisfied the critics or the readers after youth, 


suicide 
because he is made of the single piece of his 
genius. Of 
legend keeps him alive. 


course he lasts, also because his 
That he lacks, as Sir 
Herbert Read has said, an objective view of 
the world, does not affect “his gift for gener- 
ality, rapidity and unifying sweep.’ 

because he has the strength of an 
order in his mind. 


He exists 
abstract 
Men of destructive influence 


often have. The history of Shelley's reputation 
t Hus Very Self and Vowe: Collected Conversations 
{ Lord Byron. Edited by Ernest J. Lovett, Jr 


Macrnullan ¢ 42, 


mipany 














The 


in criticism follows the history of the Victorian 
age and of our time. Matthew Arnold could 
not care for ineffectuality in the angels; or per 
haps he could, for looking back on Shelley a: 
a revolutionary, “effectual” he 
been in any revolutionary period 
thirty year 


New Statesman and Nation, January 8, 1955 


has certainly 

In the last 
he has suffered from the revival of 
on the 
psychology on the other 


hand and heterodox 
Do really 
anything when we say that Shelley is adolescent, 
mmature or unconsciously homosexual? When 
he said one day—and I’m glad to see Mi 


Norman quote this well-known saying again 


orthodoxy one 


we Say 


that if he were to die then and there he would 
sull be older than his father, we may be sure a 
roature mind was talking. 
manufacture imaginary personalities that are 
all of a piece. There is no reason to believe that 
if his behaviour was immature—i.c., it showed 
poor knowledge of ordinary human experienc 
that his mind was. One could say of 
orthodox that their visionary faculty had not 
matured. And what is this imaginary creature 
ihe mature, perfectly co-ordinated man? 
Another commentator, but without Mi: 
Norman’s art, has applied himself to the curious 
exercise of combing the records for account 
He has found 150 
contemporaries who wrote down their impres 
sions of Byron’s talk and, as we would expect, 
it is More impression than talk. Some of th 
impressionists are the famous ones like Hob 
house, Moore, the Medwin who plagued Mary 
Shelley, and Lady Blessington, and all thes 
worked bio 
There are scores of minor figur 
the excellent 


the 


of Byron’s conversations.t 


have been into the well-known 


graphics 


among whom Parry, who kept 


Byron from misanthropy in Greece. It has never 
been doubted that Byron talked well and al! 
these writers say he did, but do not really con 

y the fact. What we really get is an indis 
criminate portrait which has extent but no 
dc pin Mi Lovell needs a method and a point 


view; what he has done is to grind away 
lovingly at the factory bench of the n m 
university. Many of the extracts (he defends 


himself) are not available to the general reader 


1 am afraid that it is just as well th are 
not Phe annotation and referen are don 
with the usual American thoroughn: and 
devotion 

V.S. Pritcuert 


CATCHMENT AREA 
These hands whose touch I kept 
As pledge of what should follow 
Held within the hollow 
Of hills, like waters cupped, 
Escape now to discover, 

As streams, their rightful river. 


Cool from the lake’s core, 

rhe tips of fingers murmur 
Separately through summer 
Landscapes, and explore 

hose private woods and pasturé 
That are their valley’s vesture 


But when, from each low ridge 
Through this night’s map of feeling 
Distributed, the falling 
Threads of sense converge, 
Currents shall merge their caution 
And seek the bed of oceans 

JAMES HARRISON 
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Unweeping Whiskers 


Victorian People. By Asa BricGs. Odham 


1Rs 
Blast theu 

ndham Lewis 
loomy Victor 


tne grea ive ol 


d Mi: 


want the 


whiskers, crix 
do not 
His broadside 
Sturacheyan debunking 
turn, 
blend 


weeping 
1914 


ian circu 


in * We 
heraided 
and 


t 1 mM 


Ws 
gradually yielded 


of irony 


lashion, in it 


is rie admiration in} 


knowledge crystallised in Mr. G. M. Young’s Vu 
rian kngland (1936 Discussing Young's bool 
Mr. Briggs write 
Social 0 ‘ disciplined th con 
historians, prefer to consider institunons like 
mily or the public school rather than the | rr 
f or the government department, Th ' 
t nineteenth century not in trend period 
les t n generatior hey go on read 
nt tI n hear the peo le talkus 
His. own book is written in the same adn 
tradition, Itis, 1 think, the most important coll 
tion of nineteenth-century studies to be published 
mec Pri fessor Ba il Willey’s CSsayvs ap] ired fi 
if wo 
Only one period of Victorian England, t 
Mr. Briggs, possesses a unity of its own. In tert 
cconomics, it was the age of rising pri vl 
industrial prosperity between the late 1840s and 
the early 1870s. In terms of simple dates, it fall 
convemently between 1851, the year of the Great 


Exhibition, and 1867, when Disracli extended 


franchise Within these terms of reference, the 
writer ha et out to explore the trameworh 
mid-Victorian society. His book attempts tu 
how, 
In i period ol rapid busine expansion between 
1851 and 1873 England did not becom« oul 
cle mated | business men, nor did th te wt 
he econom Intermediate institution ich as ul 
pu | chool the universits the olunt hod 
wnd the trade umon, confronted the maker 1 il 
niden acce Of, navional power, prosperity vd 
knowledge with olidly grounded codes ¢« 
and cii-restraimnt Lhe deal i t 
ventleman et alongside the ideal of u hes 
W sel-hely 
Mr. Briggs studies these comparative u 
tions and currents of feeliung through the hk ‘ 
On gozen | ked Victoria Phe i d 
J. A. Roebuck the radical, hero of the Select Com 
mittee on the Crimea; Trollope and Bagel 
those twe great Liberal-Conservative vb 
bet n them provided the mid-Victorians wit 
an ideology; Smule the author of Self-Helf 
ih Hughes, the middlebrow apologist 
Arnole Rugby (as Dean Stanley was the intell 
tual); Robert Applegarth, the hero of trade uni 
ism; and two great opposcd Parliamentarians, Jol 
Bright the reformer, and Robert Lov the Be 
thamite anti-democrat Ihe book end with 
brilliant accoun Disrach’s master-tactic 
1 X¢ 
On h of these subjects Mr. Brigg 
that might be expected of the conventional exper 
but he says a great deal else beside Like G. M 
Young, he makes his Victorians talk. | h of hi 


chapters takes off from a smooth runway of learn 


ing; yet each offers, what learning so frequent! 
tends to smother, an entirely fresh viewpoint. M1 
sriggs shows us, for example, how the constant 
emphasis on respectability and comportment, th 
exhortauons to thrift and character-building that 
played such an enormous part in mid-Victoriar 
behaviour, were no mere fashion in stuffing bu 
part of a huge, half-conscious experiment 
great adventure of creating an “ Establishment 
an institutional mould into which the new middl 
classes and eventually such of the working cla 
as were socially responsible, could be poured A, 
he says, writing of Samuel Smile 
Hh list of rtu did not pring ron 1" 
pecubar sour of moral smugne It ect 
the needs of a socicty, where, despit h 
ndustrial achievements, there were sull great ar 
of waste and inefficiency The Victorians were n 
m possession Of a secure moral ord 
enabled them to tame nature and to hart 
machine; they rather needed such an ord 
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e that rat 


of < 


onon 
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they liked doubt, for doubt ih rena 1 
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on p. 14. In discussing Arnold’s influence on th 
Rugby Sixth Form | wish he had completed an 
otherwise admirable picture by portraying th: 
sate of doubt and self-questioning into which the 
Doctor's Socratic methods threw many of his 
ablest pupils—-often, as in Clough’s case, for the 
rest of their live 

Small wonder the Victorians never had tim 
to nouce ther weeping whiskers. Life was to 
hort and too strenuous, socicty had too much 1 
the melung-pot. The Age of Olid Pam was an ay: 
of vigorous social consolidation, just as later hi 
torians may well sce this Age of Sir Winston a 
in age of nervous social consolidation, the “ E: 
tablishment” on the defensive, huddling in th 
hadow of one preternatural old man. Looking 
sound us, we Can magine our society as the end 
product of the mid-Victorians. The great mytl 
that gave them their social dynamic have been 
ver-prolonged until they have dwindled into th 
neurosis of conformity, the dead-weight of But 
kell, of which the leaden sameness of present-day 
politi the joyless formalism of our Front 
Benches and the yawring platitudes of Sir Olive: 
Vranks'’s Reith Lectures are all equally symptom 
l’lus ¢a change, of course, but it is strange to find 
mur old friend Samuel Smiles and his sense of the 
plendour “of all the quantity of dull and forgot 
ten work that lies under my feet 14 this world 
urning up again, after a hundred years, in th 
Queen's Christmas Broadcast 


JOuN RAYMOND 


Amanda 
() Rare Amanda! By Jack Louwan. Chatto ¢ 
Windus 15s 


She had a swell staff of sweet-faced helper 
wathed in Stratagem, whose members and gar 
ments glowed with the lust of the loose; sparkled 
with the tears of the tortured; shone with the sun 
light of bribery; dangled with the diamonds of 
distrust; slashed with sapphires of scandal and 
rubies wrested from the dainty persons of the pure! 
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Where should we be but in Modesty Manor, 
den of that Madam Pear who has whisked away 
yet another victim under her capacious cloak? 
Thither in search of his young bride has rushed 
Lord Raspberry. Through a window he observes 
Madam Pear with extrusive lips bending over thx 
slim form; he breathes *‘ the oxygen of artifice,’ 
sniffs “‘the smoke of suspicion,” exhales ‘* th 
acid of anxiety,”’ and then bursts in, knocking 
over a maid with a lamp (which sets fire to Sir 
Peter Plum) and exclaiming ‘‘ Madam! How dare 
you? I say, how dare you? ” No mistaking 
those accents, those chemistries, that plac 
it is Amanda Ros, and late, unpublished Amanda 
at that. 

Afterwards in the same novel Helen, secking 
escape from Lord Raspberry and a renegad 
priest, manages to poke her head out of the rail 
way carriage and cry, 

I am Helen Huddieson from beyond Ball 
nahinch in the County of Down and a native o 
Ircland’s North and have been hunted like a har 
all day by that man, Lord Raspberry, who wants t 
steal me from my lover, Maurice Munro 0! 
Porter, | wish all three men to be seized,’ wringing 
her ungloved hands in abject despair, 


but again she is snatched off 

Chapter Six of Mr. Jack Loudan’s imquir\ 
into the life and writings of Amanda McKittrick 
Ros turns over the pages of Helen Huddleson with 
electric effect Fifty-seven years have passed 
since the publication of the last novel, Delia 
Delaney; and since there is more—gloriously 
more—it is high time we saw it. The book, it 1 
true, remains unfinished, and parts are in a 
dialect so thick that Mr. Loudan believes they 
might require translation, but these seem munor 
obstacles. If it is true, as from quotations it appears 
to be, that “‘ the best and most characteristic of 
all Amanda’s writing is in the pages of Helen 
Huddleson,” then the pleasure of enjoying 
should be no longer withheld. A new Amanda 
would be just as new today as it was in the late 
nineties when the first recipients of Irene [dde- 
sleigh began reading it out to friends. 

The authoress herself is no longer there, to b 
written to and féted, but instead we have th 
illumination of Mr. Loudan’s research. Amanda 
at the age of four catching light from a Mrs 
Roche's Children of the Abbey (the only other 
novel she seems ever to have read was Th 
Sorrows of Satan); Amanda as a strapping beauty 
at whom every man turned to look; Amanda 
married to the red-bearded station - master; 
Amanda authoress, ‘‘in correspondence with all 
the crowned heads of Europe except Kaiser 
Wilhelm and the Emperor of Austria’’; Amanda 
taken up by Aldous Huxley and off by others 
Amanda clubs, with Arthur Ponsonby and 
Edward Grey swopping quotations in the House 
of Commons lobby (their sole means of com 
munication, we are told); Amanda driving 
down the High Street in a phaeton, visited by 
the eminent, mobbed by tourists; Amanda 
widowed, remarried, litigious, retired and 
regretting a bulk that increased with fame. How 
far she scented the nature of that acclaim must 
remain delightfully in doubt. A native wariness 
prevented her from ever wandering too tat 
or too long out of her ideal domain; she could go 
on Corelli-ing—on paper—to the end. A potato- 
sack of papers was snatched from the burning 
when at last, aged 79, she departed to a skiey 
bungalow where she hoped to find plenty ot 
paper, a pen, writing pads 

Such tacts and anecdotes as Mr. Loudan ha 
succeeded m bringing together add to our 
fascination. He is a far more discerning criti 
than most of the tongue-in-the-check admirer: 
But in comparing her with Lear and Carroll | 
think he makes a mistake. Rather, she is a cro: 
between Marie Corelli and Emily Bronte, with a 
touch of the Melville who strayed warbling into 
Pierre, or the Incertitudes. She keeps the genius o! 
daydreaming: no dream is funny so long as you 
don’t step out of it. Her humourlessness comes 
to us stark, garlanded, sprightly. 

G. W. STONER 
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Wyndham Lewis 


The Demon of Progress in the Arts. By 


WyNDHAM Lewis. Methuen. 12s. 6d 


Wyndham Lewis. By HuGH Kenner. Methuen 
12s. 6d. 


[hese two books—Mr. Lewis’s new pulemical 
essay and Mr. Kenner’s study of him—come 
aptly together. No one but Mr. Lewis could 
have written The Demon of Progress in the Arts 
with anything at all like the authority it possesses, 
for the authority comes from his peculiar relation- 
ship to the world in which he finds himself, It is 
not easily defined; useless to look to the past for 
any precise analogue to Mr. Lewis. Yet he is as 
central to our times as Matthew Arnold was to the 
second generation of Victorians, and the com- 
parison may be suggestive. Arnold was the great 
Victorian who still stands apart, stands apart 
because of his remarkable detachment; it makes 
him none the less a Victorian, but a Victorian 
plainly different, if we think of him as a poet, from 
Tennyson or Browning, or, if as a critic, from 
Ruskin or Bagehot. Similarly with Mr. Lewis 
As a novelist, he is obviously ‘*‘ modern ”’; his only 
peers are Joyce and, in a very different way, 
Lawrence. Yet—and this is the point—it was 
precisely Joyce and Lawrence, along with Pound 
and Miss Stein, who were the chief targets of his 
great polemics of the Twenties. So with his 
career as artist and art critic. Mr. Lewis was the 
first English modern painter in the layman’s 
meaning of the expression; but not for him the 
enthusiasms of, say, Roger Fry or Sir Herbert 
Read. He writes on L’école de Paris mn Rude 
A igniment 

It makes the best of a bad job, perhaps: and we all 

Jo that, after all. It is only when people insist too 

much that tt is a good yjob—that st 1s not a pis aller 

with foundations that are unreal and highly un- 
satisfactory—that I grow. restl Wildly to 
acclaim disaster is the worst kind of defeatism 

There is nothing so bad as lyrical enthusiasm about 


defeat 


The Demon of Progress in the Arts may be 
regarded as a pendant to Wyndham Lewis the 
Artist, Mr. Lewis’s collected art criticism 
(collected, that is, up to 1939; his post-war 
notices of exhibitions in the Listener should be 
gathered together in a volume), and it also has 
affinities with The Diabolical Principle. As 
writing, it is as witty, indeed as funny, as ever but, 
it seems to me, much more sombre tn tone. It is 
an attack on extremism in the arts: “* Extremism,”’ 
he writes, “is symptomatic of a vacuum—a time 
in which there 1s no rationale for visual expres- 
sion.”’’ Extremism, in other words, is the pursuit 
of abstraction 

It is quite simple; beyond a certain well-defined 
line—in the arts as in everything clse—beyond that 
limit there 1s nothing Nothing, zero s what 
logically you reach past a line, of some kind, laid 
down by nature, everywhere 

tow in all this Mr. Lewis’s position is quite 
ear and unambiguous. He is not writing as Sir 
Altred Munnings; and his book gains in strength 
of effect through the generosity of his praise for 
his much younger English contemporaries, 
Ayrton, Bacon, Colquhoun, Craxton, Munton, 
Moore, Pasmore, Richards, Sutherland, 
Trevelyan. He is writing as a maker of images 
for whom art is the one thing in man that pro- 
toundly matters 


\ 


| 
< 


The only thing that is not absurd is what is found 


where the carth conditions are stable and peaccful 
enough to allow of the production of such great 
lassical works as those of Leonardo, Michelangelo 
Van Eyck, El Greco. 

How is it that the contemporary artist allows 


himself to be tempted to fall into the nothingness 
ol ibstract? That is the question Mr. Lewis 
propounds and answers. Many factors are 
involved. One is the role of the painter in our 
ciety today—or rather, his lack of role, which 
for upon him a thoroughly false frecdom. 
Another is the nature of painters themsclves, 
whom Mr. Lewis calls ‘“ painting animals.” 
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cut and brash: each is as inadequate as the last 
The girl teases a cat which becomes a monkey, 
and eventually, a week or two later, the monkey 
becomes a painter, as bad as any. Towards 
the end (as if to signalise the happy outcome 
the girl, dressed and sack-like, becomes a painter 
herself, the worst of the lot. At one point a 
memory of the traditional iconography of love 
is called upon: the girl is approached by Cupid 
Masked—masked with a face like Picasso’s 
own. The nose of the mask becomes tumescent 
the girl is beset, and pursued through marvellous 
taroque evolutions in a dozen and more pages 
Once again, as so often before, the past has come 
at a crucial moment to Picasso’s aid. The fantasy 
proliferates, gathering richness and gaiety. We 
imagine that the cure was complete: finally 
Picasso is seen shorn of disguises, and the canvas 
on which the protean painter of the drawings 
has been working is turned towards us to reveal 
the image, not of the girl, but of the painter 
himself The conclusion, whether victory or 
defeat, is exactly right. 

There may have been artists who could have 
drawn thirty sheets a week as fertile and revealing, 
one or two perhaps who did: Rembrandt or 
Goya may have thrown away a sequence which 
would have told us as much. The weapon which 
Picasso brings to bear is clearly of their calibre. 
An amateur of the drawing of the past might 
muss here that quality which historical criticism 
calls quality, but the slap-dash automatism of 
Picasso’s method is essential to his achievement 
The suspiciously effortless graphic character 
a character which, discovered among drawings 
ot the past, might well lead a connoisseur to 
judge the Picasso a copy) is the sign of 
a protound pride, a need, in his famous phrase, 
to find rather than to seek: it is an attitude which 
near the his art. On the surface 
these drawings show only half of the artist, the 
reflecting, stylising, retrospective part, not the 
part which brings forth form made wholly anew 
tut here, where the pride was under pressure, 
there may be as many personal clues as anywhere 
to the nature and the way of thought to 

owe both aspects of the extraordinary 
peute lite-work of Picasso 

The remainder of the list, comprising books 
about art, seems lightweight by comparison 
would not. But the Dufy from Skira 
is most welcome. Previous books in this series 
ol popular introductions, illustrated entirely 
in colour, have made their subjects look too bright 
and jolly: the style might have been designed to 
to justice to Duty Whenever Duty is seen 
as he was in the recent exhibition) at full length, 
with the hundreds of pictures that misfired cut 
away, he 1s found to be subtler and more durable 
than one expected: he is among the easiest of 
painters to neglect and the nicest to rediscover. 
His pictures print well (they are after all only a 
step or two trom book-illustrations) and here they 
are very well printed. The book, which will be 
ditheult to do without, has also a biography and 
a charming quotation L'il show how heart 
and mind, chasing other like butterflies, 
seek to attain the chimerical images of what ts 
mid what is not.’ 
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Daumuer 
studied and M. 
makes a useful start Ihe value of the Durer 
collection is more doubtful. A wonderful book 
might be made out of the landscape water-colours, 
but a miscellaneous assortment like this 
the great man looking, to an English eye, 
a uncongenil as The Faber Gallery 
issues are average examples of the series. Mr 
Forge writes perceptively, Mr. Denvir less s 
Ihe Vermeer has marvellous pictures unevenly 
reproduced, the Renoit good plates of pictures 
less than half of which are of the slightest import- 
ance, including one that is in great part by some- 
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ever. 


It is not difficult to write evocatively of Kice’s 
fantasy (Kliee’s own titles do it best) and Dr 
Haltmann’s more substantial contribution is 
probably his description of the ideas current in 


The New Statesman and Nation 
Klee’s circle. The present value to us of Klee 
himself is perhaps in neither his fantasy nor 
his philosophy, as such, so much as in the example 
presented by his continual search for technical 
purity, his obsessive analysis of graphic and 
pictorial means. To write to serious purpose 
requires a critical eye both for style and for the 
clues in Klee’s own writings. But Dr. Haftmann 
upplies a pleasant and unpretentious intro- 
duction, if any introduction is still needed. 

The text of the latest Pelican history (unless 
it conceals a stylish stroke or two visible only 
from the pavilion) seems to be in great part a 
solid and useful compilation of authoritative 
views in the field: an incongruous glossary gives the 
general reader little help. The plates, however, are 
a delight for anyone who cares for English art. 
In this ancient, anonymous assemblage, more ama- 
teur than professional, including more draughts- 
men than painters, more poets and comics than 
academicians, whose typical triumphs are abrupt, 
surprising and beyond rational explanation, 
it is good sometimes to recognise the kind of 
compatriot that we know. 
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Post, Smock and Fantail 
The English Windmill. By Rex 
Routledge 55. 
The working windmill is one of the most 
beautiful of all man-made things. It is also one 
of the most heartening. And even today, when 
ancient purpose has failed and ‘the grinding 
rumble and swish of sail”’ have fallen silent, the 
abandoned towers still stand as monuments to 
human skill and success in the conquest of 
drudgery For, apart from the necessarily res- 
tricted watermill, the windmill was the first means 
ever devised of harnessing an inorganic prime 
mover and it delivered the muscles of men and 
beasts from the dreariest of repetitive chores. 
It was the greatest of all early advances in mech- 
anisation, a major landmark on the endle 
Baconian road to the relief of man’s estate. A 
valuable tool, and a cunning one, too, since a 
machine which resists as well as exploits a force 
so variable, treacherous and powerful as the 
wind sets tricky problems to both builder and 
engineer. Man has reason to be proud of hi 
achievement 

Further, the windmill has a peculiar contribu- 
tion to make to our understanding of economi 
history For one thing, it reflects the changing 
fortunes of the farming industry When agri- 
culture was expanding, it spread and developed 
When the Fenlands were reclaimed, it adapted 
itself to new needs and became a pumping 
engine. And when the English consumer turned 
to Overseas grain and the ports became milling- 
centres, it went down in defeat with the arable 
system it served; the last English corn windmill 
was built in 1892, when wheat prices were the 
lowest recorded tor over a century and _ sull 
falling. For another, it supported the miller, one 
of the most conspicuous members of that local, 
landless ‘* craft-aristocracy which played so 
important a part in life of Old England 
Constable and his contemporary, Austin the 
radical lawyer, were the sons of millers, 
the typifying the skill, the other the 
independence of their fathers’ trade. Then again, 
it trained many of the technicians on whom both 
the Industrial and the Agricultural Revolution 
depended. Meikle, who designed one of the best 
early thrashing-machines and gave the young 
Rennie his first lessons in mechanics, was a 
millwright. So were Smeaton and Cubitt, while 
Murdoch, who invented the D slide- 
millwright’s son. There was economic 
as well as economic virtue in the windmill 

Mr. Wailes probably knows more about 
windmills than anyone else living and he 
their story trom their appearance in this 
in the twelfth century to 
efforts of the preservationists 
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lifferent types of mill, their development and 


ir elaboration. He takes us over their machimery 


ind shows us the ingenuity with which ou 
incest studied and shaped their limited mat 
erials—incidentally, they were using ball-bearings 


in the eaghteenth century and airbrakes in the 


nineteenth. He also introduces us to a number of 
millers ‘ana millwrights Some of his book re 





counts pleasantly personal investigations and 
encounte! Some is more technical, and here 
tl of presentation reflects the author’ 
mastery of his subject This 1s, indeed, a 
thoroughly professional study, devoid of sent 


mentality yet illuminated by enthusiasm an 
appreciation of the romance which comes from 
physical problems understood and ove 
The varied illustrations deserve particular. praise 
They include photographs, contemporary paint- 
ings, old and new engineering drawings and a 
number of sketches by Mr. Lines who effectively 
combines art with accuracy. 

As an account of a piece of mechanism, this 
book is admirable. As the story of an instrument 
of production, however, it is less satisfactory. 
The historical background is inadequate; 
of change are insufficiently analysed; and on 
certain issues the evidence is incomplete and 
poorly marshalled. Mr. Wailes has written a 
standard book which will certainly appeal to 
those whose interest in our countryside and its 
past is more than superficial. But if his historical 
sense had been equal to his knowledge of wind 
mills he would have written a rural classic 

NiGeL HARVEY 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


Flaubert’s Dictionary of Accepted Ideas. Trans- 
JACQUES BARZUN Reinhardt. 10s. 6d 
A Dictionary of Platitudes. By Gustave FLAUBERT- 


lated b 


Rodale Pre 21s 
By a strange coincidence, after all these years» 
iwo versions of Flaubert’s famous dictionary appear 
within a few months of one anoiher Out of its 
setting, it may lack fragrance Flaubert compiled it 
as part of the documentation of Bouvard et Pécuc! 


and perhaps intended it, when complete, as their 


dictionary. Since childhood, when an aunt's stupidiu 


were noted down, the idea had gripped him and 
in the end became something of a mani Its virt 
have long ago been absorbed by writers; removed 
from its own habitat and time, it is little more than 
a curiosity, which the devoted reader of Flaubert 
might well be left to discover for himself. He 

to the stray attention, some bells still ring.“‘Mac/na 
Though you have not read him, consider him a 


scoundrel. Firing Squad: Nobler than the guillotine 
Dehght of the man who is granted the 
Beautiful name for an msurance 
company Affects the weather. Blonde 

Hotter than brunettes (see Brunette Brunet 

Hotter than blonde: ec Blondes Imaginatior 
Always‘ lively When lacking 
To write a novel, all 


favour of 
facing one. Phoenix 


Cannonade 


Be on guard against it 
in oneself, attack it in others 
you need is imagination Hostilines: Like oyster 
they have to be opened. ‘ Open hosulities ' sounds 
ought to sit down at tabl 


sor Barzun’s is the better 


sif on 
Of the two translations Prot 
and more colloquial. Explanatory not ve be 
reduced to a minimum ome entries 
though here an American set 


or ught up to date 


intrudes), and the book slips tmto the pocket ] 
Rodale Press go in for a handsome format, prett 
initials, italic type in two colours 
na Saudi Arab 


ideas omitted by the other This again is Americar 


notes enougn t 
and the jottings on tashionab! 





lap-up classi 


A History of the Working Men’s ¢ a 1854- 
1954. By J. F. C. Harrison. Routled, i 


When F. D. Maurice first Princy of the 
Working Men's College, delivered his inaugural 
dress, each visitor was presented with a copy ol 
Ruskin’s On the Nature of Gothic Architecture: a 
here f the True Functions of the Workman uv 
Art The purpose of the gift is “ to show at 


f fell re f our Teachers wa Mr 
H by a ser vi milar vivid touches 
ort of mer ubsequent teachers have been 
m ‘| 1 Hughes, who taught boxing and lectured 
\ Christ, and Tansley, the 1 | 
made miortable fortune by providing { 
the | e rich, to th alwart Sur Jk 
I t 4. \ Dice G. M ire in 
i \ I rat r more adoul the teachel 
gl i M Harrison does h t 
{ \ tr ( liege { Tt ton i 
( ( t ( m, DUL a t ' 
} 1 Tuc eI first unintk ted in 
| t ermng mu hor d, Sunday tras 
en \ i I (in at e end of i 
ce when W nd Ran cDonald came 
to cl there a keen interest in polit and 
then the W.E.A. stole the thunder from the Left. The 
College remained confident of its independent virtues 
ind disdainful of political utopias what is wanted 
England today id the Prin ipai iw 1919 


the Coilege spirit 

Mr. Harrison’s centenary narrative Rive i learned 
ind lively expe ion of u spirit, and he shows how 
it has been shaped n by College mer lone, but 


' 
outside force is well 


Science and the Human Imagination. By Mary 
B. Hess S.C. M. Press 12s. 6d 


Vhis httlhe book is intended “to contribute to a 
essening of tension between the ientific and the 
Christian atutudes to the world” The first half of 
the book is concerned with the historical relation of 

ience to its cultural and religious environment; in 
the second half the 


iu of modern 


iuthor discusses the philosophical 


scienufic theories and their con 
necuon with the poetic and religious description of 


the world The historical section is intended to 


establish, amor 


ig other things, that “ modern science 

began im 4 ens i 1 Christian protest against 
Gsreck notions about the extern world ” Scien 

before the Renaissance was (rightly) regarded as the 

wandmaid of theology” ind =the uthor quotes 

vith pproval the suggestion that the four-clement 

theor possessed one great merit vhich modern 
chemists do or it provided in llegorical I 
ture of the realiues of th spirit.” Christianity 


en the credit for exorcising men’s fear of demor 
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A remarkably exhaustive illustrated guid: 
to his plays and their production 
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and JOK MITCHENSON 


Introduction by Sir Barry Jackson 
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British Railway History. By Haminton Eiir 
Allen Cn ’ %) 


Mr. Hamilton Ellis is well known in the railw 


world for his railway histories, railway novels and 
railway painting his volume, which ends in 1876 
is tt fist of twe ck sigeric d to pro's d 1 general 
history of Briush railways up to nationalisation, He 
concentrates on the building of the railway t the 
conflicts between companies, and locomotive develoy 

ments Ihere are some very real merits to this book 
the least of which is that there is no other sing! 

volume general history. He is always readable and his 
pen-portraits of engineers and directors are invariably 


iseful and illuminating 
But those who read Mr. Ellis’s work will need to be 


either uncritical railway enthusiasts or endowed with 


a hilarious sense of humour. For he of the romantic 
nostalgic school of railway writer and the whol 
thing is written a hearty public-school rugger-tear 
style which |! es the reader squirming, hopel } 
mibbarrassed There are no maps and there j fom 
any indication, even of a general sort, of the u of 
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London University 
DEGREES — Postal Tuition 


A Degree of the University of London may be 
obtained without residence or attendance at lecture 
Men and 
their spare time can be prepasted by U.C.C. for 
Entrance, and the Intermediate tnd Degree exam 
for B.A., B.Se., B.Se(Beon.), U.Se(Sec.), LEB., 
B.D. The College, founded 1887, has a staff of high! 
j Moderate fee in 


women who wish to graduate by study in 


qualitx Iutors tulment 
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Week-end Competition 
No. 1 ,295 


Set by Tormentil 


The Latin inscription in th niran ; 
ing House reads, 1 translation ; 
This Temple of the Arts and Muses is 
to Almighty God by the first Governors 
ting in the year 1931, Sir John Reith 


er vad 


Director-General. It is their prayer that 
d wn may bring forth a good harvest, 
things hostile to peace and purity may be 
{ from this house and that the people 

itsoever things ar 
{1 honest and of good report, may 


ir ear to wh: 


paths of wisdom and uprightnes Ph 
ual prizes are offered for a suitable dedication 
in Pnglish—for the headquarters of the LT.A 
Limit 100 words. Entries by January 18 


Result of No. 1,295 


Set by Andrew Wordsworth 


Relentless in their pursuit of lust, avari 


crucity, murder Reading Juvenal’s sixth 
atire one feels that one’s own satire on women 
would be different. ‘The usual prizes are offered 
for an excerpt of not more than cighteen lines of 
English, or Latin, verse from On Women; or, 


alternatively, On Men 


Report 


Arraigned by Alberick, Pibwob and A. M 
Sayers for trotting out an overworked hack of a 
subject I was reassured by the other entries that 
there are still follies and vices more or less peculiar 
to the sexes. But too many competitors were in 
high training for Goodwill, and many of those 
who remembered their fury were prevented by 
Ihe Rush from finding verse to sustain it all 
through. Real anger On Men came from Pat 
Bullen and Valerie Ranzetta. On Women there 
were many good passages. J. EK, Cunningham 
opened in this theme: ** Now Dian’s Votaress with 
Men must vote, / Invade the Schools, The 
Taverns and the Tote.’ I liked John Craig’s, 

Women do every task and do it ill, / Employed 
more for their numbers than their skill.”’ The 
Rey. J. P. Stevenson listened closely at a garrison 
cocktail-party. Erica Scott and H. A. C, 
Evans had excellent lines, ‘Treacherous, per- 
cise, it not depraved, deprived,’’ and, “‘ A drab 
in rabbit and a tramp in mink.”’ D. W. Barker a 
good middle and a strong ending, ‘‘ Her tight 
unpristine brows she'll sometimes raise / At 
some slight intermission of her praise ie He 
dwindles soon from cringing less to least / And 
forms at last a spider-widow’s feast.’ G. G 
Blundell was consistent in theme and gathered 
torce but padded too much for a prize 

Awards: third prize ot halt-a-guinea each to 
Hazel Archard and Ongar; second prize of two 
guineas to D. L.. L.. Clarke tor excellent Latin and 
inevitable wit But isn’t “ credet’’ a novelty? 
hirst prize of three guineas to Canicollis for 
Latin verses with the gusto of satire, an unprinted 
ilternative ending (supplied to genuine students 
in a sealed envelope) and a translation which is a 
satire on hasty translators. But can the tull stop 
10 boldly lengthen the last syllable? 
Moral: A Classical Education Provides Stamina 
Even at Christmas 


alter matri 


Priste lupus stabulis, innuptae tristius idem 

jul rugiens quacrit quas devoret usque pucllas 

circuit et quae sit fortuna facillima tentat, 

Est qui subtilis specioso vellere amictus 

Fingat honestatem moresque probos: latet illi 

dens mordax, mala lingua latet: iam quaere domum tu 
virgo memor matris, Haud expers namque ruinac 
praececinit, ignara tamen sollertia quantum 
moechis procedat, Freudo duce et auspice Kinse. 
Oscula bellus homo quondam turtiva silebat, 
semper et horrebat nomen volgare pucllac 

Ex comu properat nunc seribere Quisque ftututor 
aemulus ct quoties et quas. Nemesis miserum sed 
iusta Manet: gena mendaci quam calda rubescet 


cum tandem ad lectum protraxerit Iia docta 
(nil est in libris quod non intelligat uitro 
multa reluctantem. Praebchit languida vis tum 
praevalida multo plus lingua posse poctam 
A bane to flocks are wolves, far worse to 
They roar about in motors, they make pas 
And roam to seek the wretch who's ea 
I'hen there’s the moral type, in sober grey; 
\ssurned his sheep-like air: he hides, I fear, 
A sharper tooth, worse tongue—get hom 
ed mother’s warning—and her history 
ven so I'd lay she’d find a mystery 
advances made since Kinsey gave the 
I'was bad form once to kiss and tell the 
One dropped a hint, but names were neve 
loday the eager scribbler, hot from bed 
ells all, feigns more: techniques, prow Apa 
Comes Nemesis llow red the cheater’s face 
When Cynthia (smart girl with all the answers 
Grabs him all scared, and off to Brighton prances 
His poor display gives proof (an old, sad story 
His tongue, no other weapon, is his glory 
CANICOLLIS 


Tempus erat sponsum locupletem ut adepta puella 

pulchrior, aut dotata magis quam grata carenvem, 

imperiosa gregi servorum dicere iussa 

est solita atque uti qualis regina marito 

nunc nisi divitior Croeso nulla uxor amata 

vel Paphia specie formosior otia noscet. 

Qui stellas nuper cocli promisit et orbem, 

* En tributa,’ inguit, ‘ solvenda,’ vir anxius; ‘ assem 

addere non possum plus quam nunc accipis unum,’ 

Illa licet lacrimans ‘ ubi iam promissa? ’ rogarit, 

ipsa aequata olim Veneri, nunc serva ministrat. 

Annulus in digito est, manibus gerit impigra fascem 

panniculoque et hamis immunda cubilia purgat 

pulverulenta—heu pulvinar fascesque petebat, 

nescia Quam varium sit homo et mutabile semper ! 
Fortunatane,’ ais, ‘ magis est innupta?’ Negandum 
est 

Cui sine amore opus est se victam credet, at ili 

Quae fit nupta operique subest amor omnia vincit 

D. L. L. Clarks 


rhis variant of Homo Sap 
Js best considered as a Lap 
An ample, soft amorphous thing 
Surmounted by an apron string 
lo which the male, as soon as hatchea, 
Remains despondently attached 
Its gleams of light are far and few 
It never thinks, but Always Knew 
Viewing all Nature with distrust 
It chases particles of dust; 
Abhors invention, cleaves to habit 
And reproduces like the rabbit 
Allows its mate to work and sleep, 
Refuses him the right to weep; 
Delights to be considered frail 
Yet normally survives the male 
However, as their lives are linked, 
Will soon (V. Rabbit) be extinct 

HAzeL ARCHARD 


Booted and trousered, masculine of will— 
We must be thankful that they're beardless still, 
And ring no changes of genetic kind 
Io match their added hardihood of mind 
Yet, truth to tell, we find them much the same 
As the oppressed and quite unsuffraged dame 
Who, bound in all things to obey her lord, 
Wiclded her tongue as he would wield his sword, 
Until (quite routed, and bereft of spurs 
He found the will that she obeyed was hers, 
And learned the lesson of her nightly quiz— 
All the opinions she expressed were his. 


Perhaps this duplicates the fault we find 

In them—a certain fixity of mind 

When all is told, we gain increased delight 

From beauty if it shines beneath the bright 

New lustre o! a trained intelligence— 

Hypatia’s* fate still saddens men of sense, 
ONGAR 

A mathematician, who was scraped to death with 

oyster-shells by a mob of Early Christians. 


Statesman and Nation, Janua 
CHESS 


No. 275. The Little Difference 


Opposing an Equal-pay-for-women Bill in the 
French Chamber, a pompous deputy is said to have 
exclaimed that, after all, there 1s some little difference 
between male and female Vive la petite difference! " 
cried a lady-heckler in the gallery It would ill 
become us to damp the lady’s spirits, for we chess- 
players must never overlook some little difference, 
however unobtrusive it may appear. ‘Take 

glance thi position, 


a super- 





cn our beginners will 
his 18 too easy for i 
Why, haven’t we t 
our first endgame 1 
imply to play K-B3? 
give Black. the final fling 
queening his P (with a 
, we play K-Kt3, 
and it is all over. But is it? 
Alas, there is that little difference of (2 Q-B3! 
So we have to think again, and we might try (1 
R-Bl ch, K-Kt7, (2) R-QRI!, KxR, (3) K-B2 
Stamma!”’, our more erudite readers will here 
exclaim, and rightly so: for well over 200 years ago 
the great Phillip Stamma of Aleppo did propound 
Sooner or later Black must 
gratuitously allow the White pawn’s promotion 
But suppose we introduce a little difference in the 
basic position, suppose we put the Black KRP on 
KR2? Nothing doing now on old Stamma’s lines; 
so what do we do? We cause just another little 


1 
check, too 








much the same idea. 





difference by robbing Black 
‘A @ of his vital square {6; we 
Lp play (1) P-R6!, and then 
tz i t proceed by K-B3-Kt3, just 
i £2 t as we were taught at Caissa’s 
ft t knee And, once again, to 
£ t t show that a superficial glance 
‘ will never do, let’s have a good 
ul 
one at this position Locked 
pawns, and bishops of differ 
ent colour; why, surely this must be a draw? But it 
isn’t There is just that little difference that Sallay 
discovered when he won the position against Széllésy 
at Budapest, 1954. This is what happened 
(1) P-B4! KP x P 8) K-R6 B-Q3 
(2) P-R5! BxP 9) P-Kt6 K-Ku 
(3) P-K5! B-B6 19) K-Kt5 K-RI 
(4)PxP B-K4 (11) K-B4 K-Ktl 
5)PxPch BxP (12) K-Q4 K-Bl 
6) B-B3 B-K4 13) B-K2 K-Ktl 
7)/KxP K-Bl 14) P-B7 ch resigns 
A: Wachtel 1953 











From now on and for some 
time, my 4-pointers are to 
test beginners how either to 
exploit or to avoid somebody 
else’s (usually a famous 
master’s) blunder Here, 
Black had just made the 
suicidal move P-QR3; he 
resigned after White’s next 











move. How was this speedy 
end brought about? B—White to win, and an instruc- 
tive little piece by ‘the 2nd prize-winner of our own 
Study Competition—should be none too difficult for 
6 ladder-points, but C—also a win-—is hardly a 
bargain at 7. It is, incidentally, a great composer's 
last work; I was distressed to learn that Dr. Leick 
died a few months ago 





Next to Grigoriev he was 
one of the greatest contemporary experts in composing 
those subtle pawn endings which look so very simple 
and are so very difficult. Usual prizes. Entries by 
January 17. No space for the competition report; it 
will appear next week ASSLA( 


B: A. Herberg 1954 C: W. Leick 1954 
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tw %¢ a t One qualit on! the best 
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field Green 232 $3 

7 YESIGHT improved without Glasses. 'f 
you have defective vision a qualified Bates 

Practitioner can help you. Miss Evelyn Sage 

6 Twyford A London, N UD. 477¢ 
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